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Cheap and Good 


|‘ these days, when there are many things that are cheap and nasty as well 
as plenty that are expensive and good, we should be thankful for what is cheap 
and also good. One of the most striking facts about lighting revealed in our 
Golden Jubilee issue is that a pennyworth of electric light to-day is 50 times more 
than it was 50 years ago, and it is light of better quality. In half a century of 
rising prices the cost of a unit of illumination has gone down, not up. There is 
indeed no longer any real excuse for stinginess in the matter of lighting and, while 
there is no sense in being needlessly lavish, really adequate lighting for all 
purposes is now within the means of most of us in this Welfare State. By really 
adequate lighting we do not mean merely an ample illumination on some actual 
or assumed “ working plane”; we mean adequate levels of illumination through- 
out environments so as to produce pleasant as well as visually serviceable 
brightness distributions. Though it might be cheap, lighting designed to create 
supposedly irreproachable brightness ratios in any given environment would not 
be good lighting if the absolute brightness values were inadequate. But these 
values can now be adequate and still the lighting will be much cheaper than 
heretofore. 
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Notes and News 


FOLLOWING closely upon the fiftieth birthday of 
Light and Lighting comes the first indication of the 
plans of the Illuminating Engineering Society to 
celebrate its own Golden Jubilee. The following is 
a letter addressed to members of the IES from the 
chairman of the IES Jubilee Committee which we 
are pleased to publish : 


“ When the Illuminating Engineering Society was in- 
augurated in February, 1909, the founders wisely made 
its membership open to all, the only qualification being 
that they should be interested in lighting. The first meet- 
ing was held in November, 1909, and since then the 
meetings of the Society have provided opportunities for 
professional engineers to meet the amateur, for the artist 
to meet the physicist and the user to meet the manufac- 
turer. 

“ After nearly 50 years, some members of the Society 
may be tempted to look back with complacency on the 
effect their work has had on the standards of living, not 
only in the British Isles but overseas. Nevertheless there 
are few people to-day who obtain, or know how to obtain, 
the full benefits to be derived from modern knowledge 
about lighting and the vast majority are as ignorant of 
these benefits as they are of the work of the Society. 

“In 1959 the Society will be 50 years old and at the 
wish of many members it has been decided that the best 
way of celebrating the Golden Jubilee is for the members 
to make an extra effort to make known the work of the 
Society and the advances in the amenities of living which 
become possible through good lighting. Every one of us 
has something which we can contribute and enjoy con- 
tributing : even the youngest student member can go back 
to his old school and give a talk to the Scientific Society! 
There are talks to be given, exhibitions to be organised 
and manned, displays to be built, demonstrations to be 
given, articles to be written and so on. 

“In the 18 centres and groups of the Society, com- 
mittees have been formed which are working out the 
programme for 1959 with the intention of making it a 
really outstanding year. I want, therefore, to appeal to 
every member to give some thought to what he personally 
can do and to go along to the next meeting to offer his 
services there and then to the local secretary. If you 
cannot get to the next meeting send him a post card now. 
One idea which may commend itself is for a few members 
to get together to undertake a particular project.” 

A. G. PENNY, 
Chairman, 1.E.S. Jubilee Committee. 

Perhaps we might be permitted to add a comment 
to Mr. Penny’s letter in which he says “the vast 
majority lof people] are ignorant of .. . the work of 
the Society.” How right he is; and how appropriate 
that the Society’s Golden Jubilee should be the 
occasion to “ put them wise.” If any society could 
be accused of hiding its light under a bushel it is 
surely the IES. Perhaps this has been because the 


Society is not a wealthy organisation; indeed one has 
only to look at the annual accounts to wonder how 
it manages to survive. Nevertheless in its all too 
quiet way the IES has done as much to improve 
lighting in this country (and had no small effect on 
lighting in other countries) as any other organisation, 
and as it is impartial what it has to say carries a good 
deal more weight than if it was continually trying to 
sell something. The work of the Society has been 
of inestimable value to the industry and to the com- 
munity; it is now time for a flourish of trumpets, for 
an organised publicity campaign, for a determined 
effort to hit the headlines to tell everyone what the 
IES is, what it stands for and what it does. 

We willingly support Mr. Penny and his com- 
mittee and we shall be glad to do anything we can to 
make the IES Golden Jubilee a success. But there 
are many others who can make more valuable contri- 
butions by giving the utmost support to the activities 
which will be arranged in London and those which 
will be arranged by the Centres. Mr. Penny has 
mentioned several ways in which help can be offered. 
It is up to IES members to see that their Jubilee is a 
success. 

Factory Lighting 

There are few works managers or works engineers 
who do not appreciate the importance of good lighting 
for efficient production; research studies have shown 
the relationship between illumination levels and pro- 
duction rates and that the quality of lighting is as 
important as the quantity of light. In these days when 
there are so many calls upon their time it is not easy 
for those responsible for the running. of factories to 
keep abreast of the many developments in industrial 
lighting practice. The IES has therefore arranged 
a one-day conference on industrial lighting for works 
managers and works engineers in which several 
aspects of industrial lighting will be introduced by 
well-known lighting experts and the opportunity 
will be provided for those attending to air their views 
and exchange ideas. 

The conference will be held on April | at the 
Northampton College of Advanced Technology. St. 
John Street, London, E.C.1, and will be opened by 
Mr. R. Bramley-Harker, H.M. Deputy Chief Inspector 
of Factories. 

The first paper to be presented will be by Mr. 
H. Hewitt on “ Good lighting and its justification,” 
following which Mr. W. R. Stevens will talk about 
and demonstrate light sources and equipment. A 
pretty full morning will be completed by Mr. W. 
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Robinson, who will deal with maintenance and eco- 
nomics. After lunch, which will be taken in the re- 
fectory at the college, the EDA film, “ New Light 
on Industry,” will be shown, following which Mr. 
J. G. Holmes will describe some recent installations 
and discuss some particular problems. The last main 
item will take the form of a forum at which all the 
speakers will deal with questions and problems posed 
by members of the audience. 

As already mentioned, the conference is intended 
for works managers and works engineers; it is not 
intended for lighting engineers though quite a 
few IES members (not all of whom by a long 
way are associated in one way or another with 
makers of lamps and fittings) will no doubt wish 
to take part. A leaflet giving full details of the con- 
ference may be obtained from the IES Secretary, 32, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. A registration fee of 
one pound (which we understand will cover the cost 
of morning coffee, lunch and tea) is payable for the 
conference. 


Colour Recognition for Flashes of Light 

When the eye sees a light for only a very brief 
period the colour may not be recognised or it may 
be incorrectly named. This was the subject of an 
address by Dr. F. H. C. Marriott of the Physiological 
Laboratory, Oxford, delivered at the meeting of the 
Physical Society Colour Group, held at University 
College on January 18. After pointing out the prac- 
tical importance of the matter. Dr. Marriott described 





the results of his own experiments and those carried 
out by Bouman and Walraven in Holland on the 
same subject. It was found that for short light flashes 
there was a considerable interval between the thres- 
hold intensity at which a light could just be seen and 
the intensity at which the colour could be named 
accurately and with certainty. At the intermediate 
intensities a flash of red light might be reported as 
green, or vice versa. 

Possible explanations of the phenomenon were 
discussed and the fact that only a few quanta of light 
energy entering the eye could stimulate the sensation 
of vision seemed to be significant. The discussion 
which followed the address at first centred round this, 
and its bearing on the trichromatic theory of colour 
vision was argued at some length. This caused a 
diversion of interest from the subject of the paper to 
colour vision theory and several speakers referred to 
a fact which it was difficult to explain on the assump- 
tion that there were only three mechanisms in the eye, 
stimulated respectively by the three colours necessary 
and sufficient to give a match with any colour whatso- 
ever. The inconvenient fact referred to was that a 
colour match in an ordinary colorimeter with steady 
lights would sometimes show a flicker if the same 
lights were alternated in a flicker photometer. This 
indicated that a match under steady conditions could 
cease to be a match under rapidly alternating condi- 
tions, and to explain this without introducing more 
than three visual mechanisms seemed difficult, if not 
impossible. 


A preview of some of the 
installations which will be 
included in the  Inter- 
national Review in our 
April issue. Extreme left, 
the Bernabeu Stadium in 
Madrid (av. illumination 
100 im/ft?), the ceiling at 
Galeries Lafayette, Paris, 
and (below) one of the 
underpasses recently com- 
pleted in Brussels to help 
speed up the extra traffic 
expected this year. 
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Random 


Review 


of 1957 


By A. G. PENNY 








place to take a glance into the future and so set the 

stage, as it were, for what is to follow. All around 
us we see scientific progress with its handmaiden engineer- 
ing, but, let us face it, lighting to-day is not one of the more 
rapidly progressing branches of engineering. Lighting has 
neither the compelling political urgency of the nuclear 
weapon nor the compelling economic urgency of the atomic 
power Station; it is a slower-growing but nevertheless very 
hardy plant with roots which go back into history and 
branches which stretch out towards a future which is most 
firmly assured. When all our work is done for us by 
Uranium 239 and almost all our thinking is done for us by 
electronic equipment of one sort or another we shall no 
doubt have time to stand and stare. Lighting will be needed 
for leisure if not for work, and saying this throws into relief 
the fact that up to now we have concentrated more on lighi- 
ing for work than lighting for leisure; most of our homes, 
for example, are stiil very badly lit, most of our side roads 
are still in gloom. Lighting must help us to live a fuller 
life; just how it will do this only time will tell, but I think 
that the current concern with the comfort of lighting instal- 
lations may herald a change of emphasis. 

Every lighting engineer venturing into print (and that is 
not the same thing as every lighting engineer) seems to agree 
that we must now concentrate upon the appearance of a 
ligating system rather than upon such easily measurable 
things as foot-candles. As yet “ good-looking” installations 
have tended to be those where there has been an element of 
prestige or advertisement in their make-up to cloud the 
normal keen assessment of value for money. Nevertheless, | 
am sure that far more attention will some day be paid to the 
appearance of such ordinary places as offices and factories; 
the problem will be to achieve the desired result without 
extravagance. 

There is usually little difficulty in producing a pleasing 
result when money is no object; but additional lighting to 
highliglit architectural features, to create illusions of space 
and depth, etc., can be very costly, not only as regards initial 
cost but as regards maintenance and running costs. Faced 
with the need to produce a good-looking job with low in- 
stallation and running costs, there will be a temptation to 
work in what the photographer calls a “low key” and to 
plan the lighting at the lowest levels of illumination which 
can be read into the IES Code. This could be a great 
danger, for it is easy to persuade the uninitiated that low 
levels are permitted by the Code. Look, for instance, at the 
recommended level of lighting for a light engineering factory, 
“15 lumens per square foot” it says on page 34. Who is 
going to look closely and note that this is a minimum and 
who except the Diploma holder will know that the Code 
is based upon the needs of the average factory worker, per- 
haps 35 years old? And, by the way, where does one find 
out how much more light is required by the man, or woman, 
who is nearer 65? Minor points like these are too easily 
overlooked and more definite guidance will, I think, be 


needed. 


[oi INTRODUCTION is surely the most appropriate 
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Avenue, London. (A.E.I1. photo.) 





mounted non-cut-off lanterns with 


(G.E.C. photo.) 
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IES Activities 


Presidents come and go, and, as they all say, Mr 
Sawyer included, they never know what to talk about for 
their presidential address. Yet I cannot recall an address 
which was not interesting and stimulating; which ts, per- 
haps, a tribute to the skill with which the Society chooses 
its presidents. On the other hand it might be said 
that no man reaches the position of president without having 
established himself in some particular field of lighting and 
so, upon his own subject, could hardly help being inter- 
esting. Mr. Sawyer, on the subject of Designing for Har 
mony, had many challenging things to say. Since he first 
started trying to persuade people to use a reasonable amount 
of light for a given visual task, he has seen a complete 
change in the public attitude towards lighting. From being 
regarded as an expensive material only to be used spar- 
ingly for vital! purposes, he has seen light come to be 
thought of not only as something to be used in abundance 
for all visual tasks but also as a decorative material to be 
used purely for effect. Even so, it is a sad commentary 
that on the eve of the IES Golden Jubilee there are still 
some lighting engineers who, in order to prevent “ unfair” 
competition between one firm and another, plead for an 
official standard of lighting, principally of illumination levels, 
below which an installation would be officially sub-standard, 
and preferably illegal, and above which it would just be 
“unnecessary expense.” Until this attitude is abandoned 
I see no hope of advancement in the status of the lighting 
engineer. If a professional man is to justify his training 
he must be free to act in his client’s best interest, and with 
lighting engineers this can never really come to pass 
so long as most of them are employees of lighting equip- 
ment manufacturers. I would like to see more users of 
lighting equipment employing their own full-time lighting 
engineers and more independent lighting engineers prac- 
tising on their own. 

To practise on one’s own successfully is not easy without 
well-known and acknowledged professional qualifications 
The training of young entrants into our profession has 
fallen, as in some other professions which are closely con- 
nected with an industry, between two stools, ie., either 
training at an inadequately equipped technical college, or 
a marrow, over-specialised course within a particular firm 
Furthermore, the old outmoded conceptions of night schools 
or apprentice schemes still seem to hang around the training 
of lighting engineers and it sems to me that some new 
thinking is urgently needed. 

Manufacturers of lighting equipment might with advan 
tage recognise that a way to better lighting installations 
and more turnover—is to link publicly the names of 
individual engineers with their achievements and permit 
their specialists to practise independently now and then, 
rather in the way that the medical profession operates 
simultaneously within and without the National Health 
Service. (Incidentally see if you, dear reader, can write 
down the names of 10 holders of the IES Diploma or list 
10 outstanding installations and name their designers.) The 
‘star’ system has many disadvantages and employers see 
most of them, but nobody has ever been able to publicise an 
anonymous service, whether it be an army or an atomic 
energy team. When we have “stars” in the lighting world 
we may attract public attention. 

My thoughts on the subject of professional training are 
prompted in some part by what I saw of the training of 
lighting engineers in Moscow. There, at the Institute o! 
Energy, 50 lighting engineers are turned out every year after 
a full-time five-year course. During the last two years the 
students undertake some research and spend a considerable 
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Floodlighting of 
the railway 
sidings at Stella 
South power 
station near 
Newcastle, 
(GEC photos.) 





amount of their time in factories and industrial design offices. 
They have a professional status equivalent to that bestowed 
by any of the other main faculties and if one may judge 
by the equipment which they have and some of the experi- 
ments which were described to me they should be fully 
capable of holding their Own with engineers trained in 
this country. Lavishness in the provision of equipment is, 
of course, no guarantee of good training and indeed can 
defeat its purpose, but the fact remains that the Russian 
students have at their disposal apparatus more commonly 
found here in an industrial research laboratory than in a 
technical college. Their training of lighting engineers is 
all the more remarkable because until last year lighting 
was Officially regarded as of only secondary importance. 
Now that better living conditions are part of Soviet policy 
even more lighting engineers and no doubt much better 
lighting will be the order of the day. Already the Moscow 
Lighting Research Institute, employing 400 people, is 
scheduled for a new building. An interesting point is that 
in Russia. teaching staffs regularly undertake research and 
development work for the factories and design offices of the 
lighting industry; this must be a great help in keeping them 
abreast of technological developments. A solution of some 
of our own problems might well be for industry to sponsor 
research at suitable teaching establishments. If Mullard 
can give Cambridge University £100,000 to help build a radio 
astronomy observatory, I think the lighting industry ought 
to be able to do something to help in the organised training 
of lighting engineers. 

The recent IES recommendations about avoidance of 
eye strain in cinemas with wide screens appear to have been 
taken seriously by the cinema industry. At a time when 
many cinemas are finding it difficult to fill their auditoria 
there is hope that action will be taken to remove seats 
which are badly placed. A survey in Manchester, however, 
which indicated that a stringent interpretation of the recom- 
mendations might call for the removal of over 5,000 seats 
out of a total of 90,000 has caused some alarm amongst 
cinema proprietors and consideration has been given to an 
easement which might permit the retention of at least half 
the unsatisfactory seats. This seems rather regrettable and 
it is to be hoped that generally a more far-sighted view will 
prevail. After all, it can hardly be a paying proposition to 
put people into seats from which they cannot see the screen 
without strain. I would have thought that any enlightened 
cinema owner would have been only too glad to know which 
seats in his cinema were badly placed and would have been 








glad to remove them. 

In this section, this year, | have purposely omitted 
elaborate reference to the various papers read to the Society. 
We have, I think, tended to think that the be all and end 
all of the Society was the reading of papers. This attitude 
is wrong and must give way to wider aims. I hope to see 
the Society taking on more responsibility and assuming the 
stature of an independent cultural and professional body 
instead of being the accomplice of an industry. In this 
respect, the newly formed IES Technical Committee has an 
opportunity of providing a service to all and sundry which 
could go a long way to enhance the prestige of the Society: 
a great responsibility rests upon the shoulders of the chair- 
man, Mr. Souter 


Conferences 


I have to confess with some shame that I so mis-organised 
my affairs as to be unable to go to the conference at Lyon 
of the Association Frangaise des Eclairagistes and so missed 
a meeting which is perhaps more international in character 
than any other annual lighting conference. The least that 
i can do to make amends is to comment on the conference 
ol the international Electrotechnical Commission in Moscow. 
The meeting in Moscow was the first meeting of the IEC 
ever to be held in Russia, in spite of the fact that the USSR 
has been a member of the IEC for many years. 

The ideal of international standardisation of 
apparatus, espcially replaceable items like electric lamps, is 
such an appealing one to the tidy mind of the engineer or 
production manager that there is always a very large element 
of goodwill backing the activities of the IEC. However, 
when one begins to notice the diversity of design after over 
50 years of conferences one is tempted to question the effec- 
tiveness of all the goodwill. The truth is, of course, that 
many components can be standardised without the final 
products being identical. 

Standardisation of methods of measurement is another 
task of the IEC and methods for measuring the electrical and 
photometric characteristics of fluorescent tubes were dealt 
with at some length in Moscow. Fluorescent tubes are fairly 
sensitive to ambient temperature and as different countries 
have adopted different standard ambient temperatures for 
photometric work (e.g., 20 deg. C. in Britain and 80 deg. F. 
in the USA), one of the first proposals before the commission 
was that correction factors should be agreed in order to 
facilitate the comparison of results obtained in different 
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The Livery Banqueting Hall, Haberdashers™ 
Hall, London. Open-ended reflectors with 5 ft. 
80-watt fluorescent tubes are fixed to trunking 
above the laylight. (AEI photo.) 





indirect fluorescent lighting and Chrysaline 
fittings in the ballroom of the new Portland 
Building, Nottingham University. (GEC photo.) 


The International Library, Picton Hall, Liver- 
| pool. The star is formed by 8 ft. 125-watt tubes 
and the outer circle by 4 ft. 40-watt tubes with 
tungsten filament ballast lamps. [lumination 
level is 22 Im/ft’ with 10 Im/ft’ on the vertical 
fronts of the bookcases. (Philips Elec. photo.) 
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countries. However, evidence was produced that different 
makes of tube would require different correction factors 
and so it was eventually agreed that in future everyone 
would make measurements with an ambient temperature 
” 25 + 1 deg. C. This means that the Americans and the 
indians will have to cool their laboratories and the British 
will have to warm theirs up; a nuisance for everyone but 
far better than not knowing just how many lumens the other 
fellow is really getting out of his tube. 

Amongst several matters of importance to lighting engi- 
neers which were discussed in Moscow the most important 
to my way of thinking was the unanimous agreement to 
adopt three standard colours for high efficiency general 
purpose lighting fluorescent tubes. One is close to the 
American Daylight (same colour appearance as British Colour 
Matching or Northlight but higher efficiency and not such 
good colour rendition), another is the same as American 
Cool White (equivalent to British Daylight) and the third 
is close to British Warm White. The question of de luxe 
colours has still to be dealt with. 

This is not the place to go into great detail about the 
work of the IEC, so I will turn my attention to making a 
few brief comments on Russian lighting practice as seen in 
Moscow and Leningrad. Indoor levels of illumination are 
generally low, judged by our standards, and factories tend 
to rely mainly on local lighting with general lighting only 
just about adequate for purposes of movement. Street light- 
ing is poor but the consequences are not serious as there 
is little vehicular traffic. There is very little shop window 
iighiing and littie attempt to use light as a sales aid, presum 
ably on account of the general shortage of consumer goods. 
Fluorescent tubes and other discharge lamps are rare. The 
only sodium lamp I saw was in a laboratory and the only 
flucrescent mercury were four 250-watt lamps in a street 
leading into Red Square. In the ten days I was in Moscow 
oniy three of the four were ever seen alight and it became a 
nightly ritual before going to bed to walk round the block 
to see if the fourth lamp had been changed or otherwise 
made to work; but no, maintenance did not seem to be taken 
very seriously. In sharp contrast to the general standards 
of lighting are the several show places, such as the magnificent 
new building of the Lomonosov University, which is lit almost 
entirely by fluorescent tubes, the tremendous Agriculture 
and Industry Exhibition which is now one of Moscow's 
permanent attractions, and a large new store which is devoted 
to selling everything for children (everything from nappies 
to bicycles), where once again the lighting is almost entirely 
by hot cathode fluorescent tubes including many curved 
tubes which were obviously “tailor made” for the job. I 
did see a few cther reasonably good installations, including 
three or four obviously experimental street lighting ones, 
but poor lighting installations would seem to be the general 
rule in Moscow to-day. 

But what of the Russia of to-morrow? Do not harbour 
any illusions as a result of reading what I have just said. 
fhe recent change of policy, that housing and consumer 
goods shall have higher priority, and the fact that lighting 
nas been officially accorded greater importance have not yet 
had time to produce results but I expect to see big changes 
in Russian standards of lighting, and soon. | am told that 
the production of 760 million filament lamps and 30 million 
fluorescent tubes has been planned for 1960, relatively speak- 
ing a level of production close to that in this country and 
of course far beyond us in absolute volume of production. 
These figures should be compared with their present produc- 
tion of about 400 million lamps and about three million 
tubes. Gone indeed are the days when we could look with 
mild indifference at Russia's grandiose “ five-year plans.” 

In September I ventured into the rather rarified atmo- 
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sphere of an NPL symposium. About 150 doctors and pro- 
fessors from all over the world gathered at the National 
Physical Laboratory at Teddington to spend thiree days 
talking about visual problems of colour. The last conference 
on this subject had been held 10 years before at Cambridge 
so there was quite a lot of new evidence to be sifted and 
whilst much of what was said passed right over my head 
| was, | hope, able to grasp some of the main points. First 
let me say what a sobering experience it was to hear real 
experts confessing their doubts about the shreds of evidence 
which they had obtained by years of painstaking effort; 
here was no neat and tidy exposition, all dolled up in a glossy 
cover by a publicity department and approved by a sales 
manager, no ungentlemanly effort to assert the superiority 
of any particular country, laboratory or individual over any 
other. I was entranced by the conceptions of the biochemists 
is they discussed the chemistry of the visual pigments; how 
various pigments can be derived from Vitamin A and how 
the molecules of these pigments can exist in different geo- 
metric forms. I was full of admiration for the neurologists 
who use micro-electrodes to tap the electric potentials 
developed in different parts of the retina under various seeing 
conditions; the manipulative skill involved in obtaining an 
electro-retinogram must be quite extraordinary. 


Lamps 


The search for more and more light and more lumens 
per watt goes on but so far as I know 1957 has not pro- 
duced any epoch-making developments: no claims yet of 
100 Im./W. from a sodium lamp. I do hear tales of street 
lighting engineers noticing a particularly bright Osram 
Integral lamp now and again and since these lamps average 
80 im./W. after 100 hours’ burning who knows but that one 
or two of them at 0 hours might be close to the magic figure. 
Incidentally, | hear that the Osram monopoly of this develop- 
ment is about to be challenged by Philips, so perhaps we 
shall see a race for 100 Im./W. 

In the tungsten field the GE of America have just 
innounced the marketing of their axial filament “ bonus 
line” lamps in smaller ratings; a 100-watt lamp giving an 
extra 9 per cent. light output is a considerable achievement. 
Nine per cent. more light for the same current consumption 
may not sound a great deal, but when you remember that the 
electricity used by a lamp costs at least four times, and 
usually six to eight times, the cost of the lamp you can 
equate a 9 per cent. increase in light to a 36 per cent. dis- 
count on the price of the lamp; after all it’s light we are 
really buying, not lamps 

Little change has been made in the design of general 
lighting lamps apart from some relatively small and not 
very significant steps towards smaller bulbs. The efforts to 
reduce manufacturing costs have now shown very clearly 
that there are some characteristics of lamps you cannot 
change without running into trouble with fittings designers 
and users. It is all right if (1) you keep the light centre 
length constant and (2) the holder does not get any hotter. 
Evidence is accumulating rapidly, however, that with smaller 
bulbs lamp-holders are liable to get far too hot and the intro- 
duction by the GE of America of a metal heat baffle in 
their 200-watt lamps is to be applauded. Baffles cost money, 
however, and in the present atmosphere of manufacturing 
cost economy I cannot see many European makers putting 
vaffles into their lamps free of charge. Perhaps, since the 
baffles may lower cap and holder temperatures by as much 
is 40 deg. C, some users might be willing to pay more and 
so extend the life of their fittings and their wiring, but unless 
1 complete changeover is practicable our lamp makers are 
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Well planned lighting in a small shop. fF 
Lumenated Ceiling with ballast lamp controlled i 
2 ft. 20-watt tubes on the Cunard Line s.s. 
Sylvania. (Philips Elec. photo.) j 








Decorative lighting at St. Joseph’s Hospice, 
Hackney. The decorations and furnishings are 
in modern colourful style and support the light- 
ing in its psychological purpose. (Falk, 
Stadelmann photo.) 





High bay lighting with mains voltage 1 kW a 
fluorescent mercury lamps giving 28 Im/ft’ at . 
the new factory extension of De Havilland / 
Propellers Ltd., Stevenage. (Holophane photo.) 

















Garage lighting at D. Rowe and Co., Chichester. 
(GEC photo.) 
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Fluorescent street lighting lanterns are used for 
lighting Glasgow Central station. (GEC photo.) 
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likely to shrink from adding a further variation to their 
already too varied range of products. 

I think we may see increasing use of reflector type 
filament lamps and I note particularly the widening range of 
types and ratings that Philips are offering, some of which 
have pressed glass fronts after the style of the sealed beam 
headlights. Certain of the reflector type lamps are made 
with hard glass bulbs to withstand rainsplash and this brings 
to mind the trouble that has arisen as a result of the increas- 
ing interest in outdoor lighting for work, sport and display 
Many a high wattage GLS lamp has met its end because of a 
raindrop and | note the introduction of such lamps with 
hard glass bulbs for outdoor use where rainsplashing is 
likely. Throwing a cup of cold water at one of these lamps 
in Operation is quite an amusing parlour trick. 

In the field of special lamps the successful use of double 
bead construction for tank sidelights has spread to com- 
mercial vehicle sidelights and also across the Atlantic, where, 
as in this country, aeronautical engineers want to put bulbs 
on the tips of helicopter rotor blades where they may have 
to withstand a force of 1,000 g; it is perhaps surprising 
that any lamp filament will stand it, but the double bead 
design seems to be equal to the situation. 

| note that the Mazda small tungsten filament 
indicator lamps are copying photographic flash bulbs and 
Christmas tree lamps in casting their caps. The familiar 
brass caps and their cumbersome holders evidently have no 
place in electronics, which is an encouraging thought for the 
designers of modern lighting fittings ! 

No self-respecting maker of fluorescent tubes will to-day 
Stage a display of new developments without showing his 
idea of an extra high-power fluorescent tube, but despite 
all the work behind the scenes (which by now must have 
cost many tens of thousands of pounds) there are still 
problems to be solved before one can do better than our 
old friend the 5 ft. 80-watt. We can get 1,500 lumens per foot 
from the new designs, using odd shapes of tubing and 
unconventional gas fillings, but the problem of how to 
maintain this output throughout the life of the tube still 
baffles the experts. 

Similarly, the de luxe versions of the fluorescent mercury 
lamp still refuse to emerge from the laboratory, which is 
a pity because the widespread acceptance of the ordinary 


Left and below, the same wall-mounting type street lighting 
lanterns fitted with twin 5 ft. 80-watt tubes are used for lighting 
the exterior and interior of this warehouse at Huskinson Dock 
Liverpool. (GEC photos.) 
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fluorescent mercury lamp has brought to light a number of 
fresh applications where plenty of light of an even better 
colour would be very useful. I can imagine that André 
Boereboom would have very much liked to have 1 kW. 
de luxe fluorescent mercury lamps for the Brussels Exhibi- 
tion this year. 

Xenon lamps still hit the headlines in the cinema world 
but without much business accruing as yet. Some of the 
German Osram lamps are in use over here and the AEI 
have demonstrated a prototype 16 mm. projector using 
a xenon lamp having a cold pressure of two atmospheres. 
The most intriguing development has, I think, been the 
demountable xenon lamps shown by Cumming, of Siemens- 
Ediswan, to the Royal Photographic Society in October. A 
lamp in which the quartz envelope can be cleaned and 
fitted with new electrodes and a new xenon filling every 
1.000 hours should certainly make the vendors of carbon 
arcs sit up! 

Finally, on lamps, I have to report that nobody seems 
to like my ideas of what a rapid-start tube should do. 
Evidently makers of rapid-start, auick-start, instant-start, 
startless-start, etc., equipment regard them as strictly for 
use in warm and cosy places where the volts are always 
well up, where there is always a nice earth, and where 
“rapid” can mean anything up to four or five seconds. 
Moreover, they charge more for the tubes, more for the 
gear and indeed offer fewer lumens for more watts! 


Interior Lighting 

I have my suspicions that most of the comfortable 
lighting installations in existence to-day are so by luck rather 
than good judgment. We are in the habit of tolerating a 
considerable amount of glare without complaint andi it is 
only the adoption of much higher levels of illumination, 
especially in Canada and the USA, that has forced the CIE 
and the American IES to study glare seriously. Many glare 
formulae have been put forward by research workers since 
Bw 

Bz 
where G is the glare factor, B, the source brightness, w the 
solid angle subtended by the source at the eye and B, the 
brightness of the source background. The CIE has set up 
a special committee to study the various glare rating 
systems and evolve one which will be of practical use to 
the lighting engineer. 

Canada and the USA now have many 100-fc. installa- 
tions and the large number of lamps and fittings needed 
will, unless precautions are taken, result in a high value 
of glare. Cut-off angles for fittings and louvres become of 
great importance and because the louvres themselves may 
be so bright as to cause glare these are often of special 
design. By way of example I would mention the Day- 
Brite Para-Louvers which are now widely used on the other 
side of the Atlantic: the louvres are of specular aluminium 
which is stepped, rather like a Fresnel lens, so that whilst 
providing the desired cut-off they reflect light downwards 
and not into the observer's eye. Some British firms have, 
of course, been using specular reflectors to avoid glare, but 
we have not actually got around to the Para-Louver type 
of thing yet. A possible alternative to the Para-Louver 
might be the optical louvre as already marketed in this 
country by Holophane. 

I am glad that our lighting engineers are at last making 
more use of the British glass industry, but for satisfactory 
co-operation between two industries it is necessary for each 
o know something of the other's business. I think that 
is yet the younger designers of lighting fittings have 
nsufficient knowledge of the possibilities and impossibilities 


the war, mainly of the general form G 
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of glass working and that whilst we have some very pleasing 
fittings on the market there is room for considerable develop- 
ment in design. Perhaps the most outstanding advance 
this year has been the Troughton and Young “ Harlequin ” 
range with its tremendous number of possible variations. 

I note the increasing popularity of fluorescent tube hand- 
lamps and by way of illustration would mention the portable 
flameproof fluorescent fittings which AEI have supplied to 
assist aircraft maintenance. The chief advantages of using 
fluorescent tubes are low source brightness, soft shadows 
and the generation of less heat—advantages which are 
especially welcome when working in a confined space as any 
reader who maintains his own car will appreciate. Fluores 
cent tubes have also good resistance to shock and vibration 
and I note the small Mazda Diepress unit with a 75-watt 
cold cathode tube which can be fitted inside a heavy machine 





Fluorescent lighting in the new underground 
stock of the LTE which is now on trial on the 
Piccadilly Line. 5 ft. 80-watt tubes operate 
on 800 c/s supply giving about 20 Im /ft. 


to illuminate places which it would be difficult to light with 
an externally mounted fitting. 

Efforts to reduce the labour of maintaining lighting in- 
stallations continue and to illustrate this I would draw atten- 
tion to the new AEI fluorescent tube installation at 
Leamington Spa swimming bath where the fittings are 
mounted on runners and can be drawn to the side galleries 
for attention. There must be many installations where it 
would be easier to bring the fittings to the man rather than 
have the man go to the fittings; it seems to me that this 
travelling fitting idea might well be considered more seri- 
ously for industrial and perhaps office lighting. Quite apart 
from anything else, the system would make it unnecessary 
for the maintenance man to interfere with production. 
Extruded trunking is now widely used and it should not be 
difficult to fit rails into it. 

I have been particularly struck by the new GEC lighting 
at the garage premises of D. Rowe & Co. at Chichester. The 
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Left, variety in “ Ventura.” These well known 
fittings are now available with reflectors finished 
in a range of colours. (Merchant Adventurers 
photo.). Centre, something new in table stan- 
dards from the Atlas “ Social” range. This one 
uses two 2 ft. 20-watt tubes. (Atlas photo.). 
Right, one of the several hundred variations 
obtainable with the “Harlequin” range. 
(Troughton & Young photo.) 


photograph will, I hope, show that life can be made worth 
living for those whose job it is to service vehicles. The 
general principle that better lighting leads to greater cleanli- 
ness and efficiency is still insufficiently appreciated and | 
hope more garages will follow this lead. I have never heard 
of workers striking for better lighting but it might be a 
good idea ! 

Lighting fittings are seldom brought out as individuals 
to-day unless they are truly special—they come out in 
ranges. The latest fluorescent ranges benefit greatly from 
the advent of 80-watt tubes with bi-pin caps, if you like 
bi-pin caps; the adoption of the new American recessed 
double contact cap by Osram for 8 ft. 125-watt tubes is a 
reminder that not everybody does. Smithlite have, of course 
solved all cap problems by having no caps at the ends of 
the tube at all. One interesting fitting which did not come 
out as part of a range is the Mazda “Cleanlight” semi- 
recessed tungsten lamp fitting which combines many of the 
best features of both open and closed fittings. Originally 
designed for use in railway carriages where dust is a real 
menace this ingenious type of fitting is likely to find wider 
application. The optical system is semi-permanently sealed 
and dust-tight, external surfaces are easily cleaned and the 
lamp easily replaced without undoing anything. The bulb 
though directly visible is disguised and the fitting as a whole 
has a modern appearance. 

Benjamin Electric would seem to have concentrated on 
improving existing types but I note with interest that they 
have developed equipment in their laboratory for testing 
the dust-proofness of fittings. Having seen a programme 
on TV recently in which the testing of motor cars for dust- 
proofness was shown, I can imagine that this characteristic 
could be of considerable importance in lighting fittings as 
well as cars in certain parts of the world. It’s having this 
sort of equipment that enables a firm to produce better 
articles at a competitive price; they “ know-how.” 

Courtney Pope have exploded the myth that straight 
fluorescent tubes must go into rectangular or square fittings; 
their BAX 1 is a circular fitting for four or six 4-ft. 40-watt 
fluorescent tubes and it is a stock item not a special. There 
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is a filament lamp at the centre which helps with the rendei 
ing of reds and this may be of any wattage up to 300. 
Courtney Pope have also a most flexible Flexible Lighting 
Grid which they produce in co-operation with Scaffolding 
(Great Britain) Ltd. 

Many new office buildings have been completed this 
year and architects seem to be favouring suspended ceilings 
on grounds of economy; such ceilings hide a multitude of 
pipes, wires and other unsightly things with the greatest of 
ease, allowing easy access for maintenance. Furthermore, 
they encourage the recessed and semi-recessed fittings which 
are so popular to-day. The completely recessed fitting is 
liable to lead to a dark ceiling and some people prefer the 
neat shallow biscuit, wafer—call them what you will 
fittings which are available. Atlas have introduced a fitting 
of this kind which contains either two or three 5-ft. 80-watt 
fluorescent tubes and their control gear yet has a depth of 
only 34 in. and can be mounted on an ordinary ceiling. 
Luminous ceilings continue to be popular, and Lumenated 
Ceilings Ltd. have now introduced a modular version of 
their product; the Lumenator Module system, as they call 
it, uses 2-ft.-square units, and is comparable in price with 
the Lumenated Ceiling. Crompton have introduced their 
“ Modulume” Luminous Ceilings, in which the suspended 
translucent ceiling is a lighting fitting rather than part of 
the building, both lighting fittings and ceiling being sus- 
pended from standard pattern trunking. 

It is easy to assume that nothing happens in a museum 
and that to-day’s museums are no different from those we 
knew in our schooldays, but those who heard the paper read 
to the IES by Rawson Bottom and Harris of the Ministry 
of Works on the lighting of art galleries and museums will 
realise that in fact the museum people are very much alive 
and up-to-date in their lighting ideas even if funds do not 
always allow them to put their plans into practice as quickly 
as they might wish. A quiet revolution is going on in 
Britain; art exhibitions are thronged not only with long- 
haired and bearded students but also with middle-aged busi- 
ness men, and it is a pleasure to see that our civil servants at 
the MOW are providing lighting systems to meet modern 
needs. It is good also that not all museums and art galleries 
are under MOW control so that other lighting engineers 
can have a go in the same field. An installation worthy of 
mention is at Nottingham University where the art gallery 
has had an “egg crate” louvre system installed to comple- 
ment interior decorations by Sir Hugh Casson. 

I am always glad to hear of relighting in our churches. 
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and plenty of relighting in this field is going on. Rochester 
Cathedral has even installed thyratron dimming equipment 
for its new fluorescent installation. We must not expect 
people of to-day to take kindly to the dim religious lighting 
of yesterday. 


Exterior Lighting 


Road accidents are still the subject of much concern and 
| think everyone now realises that good street lighting helps 
to prevent them. Any thoughtful driver will admit taat he 
is taking risks all the time; if he is a good driver he never 
takes a big risk but he cannot help taking a succession of 
small risks, risks which on a statistical basis will lead him 
into minor trouble perhaps once in fifty thousand miles and 
serious trouble once in half a million miles. For example, it is 
not normal practice to stop and make a detailed inspection of 
circumstances before passing a stationary vehicle just in 
case there might be someone behind it intent on jumping 
out under your wheels, and although one watches for the 
signs one generally assumes that the driver of the oncoming 
car is not a maniac. So, since the taking of small risks is 
inevitable, accidents are bound to occur, although not to 
anything like the extent they do at present. Good street 
lighting can reduce the risks which the good driver has to 
accept and can even make the careless driver, who takes 
big risks and is the real menace, less deadly. 

After a year driving with the new European assymetric 
beam—using Marchal prototype headlamps—I have to 
report almost complete satisfaction when driving in towns. 
The angled flat-topped beam enables me to see pedestrians 
and cyclists very well indeed whilst giving comparatively 
little or no offence to oncoming motorists. Outside towns, 
however, at speeds higher than 35-40 mph I cannot see far 
enough ahead so from my point of view there is still work 
to be done by the ISO-CIE Working Party. Now that the 
lighting engineers on the Continent on the one hand and 
those in England and America on the other are getting to 
understand the ideas and problems of each other there is 
hope, as Dr. Nelson said to the IES in December, 1956, 
that a unified solution will emerge. A salutary reminder 
that progress does not always wait upon international agree- 
ment was provided by the announcement that all 1958 
American cars will have four headlamps. One pair will 
provide the passing beam, without any design compromise. 
and also supplement the driving beain which is provided 
by the other pair. A bold and perhaps very good idea; why 
didn’t anyone think of it before? The sooner we get the 
headlight situation under control the better for everyone. 


Portable flameproof fluores- 
cent fittings being used on 
aircraft maintenance. The 
flameproof trolley houses 
the control gear; each of the J 
six fittings uses a 2 ft. 40- 
watt tube. (AEI photo.) 


Extreme right; improving 
well-established designs after 
tests and field experience. 
Vitreous enamel reflector, 
glass diffuser and deeper 
cut-off spell reliability and 
comfort with the latest 
“ Benflux” reflectors. (Ben- 
jamin photo.) 


As with interior lighting there seems to be an increasing 
appreciation of beauty in street lighting (could there really 
be such a thing?) and more and more importance is being 
attached to the daytime appearance of installations—a fact 
which was underlined by Mr. Duncan Sandys, recently 
Minister of Housing and Local Government, when he spoke 
as chairman of the Civic Trust at a conference in London 
last November He is reported as saying that beauty should 
always be included among the factors which are weighed 
in deciding what can or cannot be afforded and what is an 
icceptaole standard of convenience. 

The design of poles is a delicate subject in many quarters 
just now and manufacturers are finding it difficult to please 
everyone all the time. Reading The Observer one wet Sun- 
day recently my eye was caught by an account of the 
squabble between Paddington Borough Council and the 
residents of Newton Road over the street lighting in Newton 
Road. Surely it is high time somebody in the IES got down 
to the street lighting problem, endorsed the sort of street 
lighting that people like and led a campaign for its accept- 
ance. Maybe it would be more expensive than concrete poles 
and sodium lamps but, after all, it was IES members who 
were responsible for getting factory lighting standards raised 
irom 2 to 10 fc. and that meant spending more money ! 
Good things have to be paid for. It’s the duty of IES mem- 
bers, who by their interest and training can recognise good 
lighting, to instil in other less fortunate beings a desire and 
a willingness to pay for decent lighting in the streets. 

Incidentally, I can record one local success in_ the 
Borough of Hendon where the inhabitants in a small side 
road have persuaded the Council not to remove an old gas 
lamp which it was intended should be replaced by a concrete 
and sodium monstrosity “ because it was desirable to main- 
tain one standard for ali districts.” Some suburbs are so 
dead that hardly anyone will comment if their pitiful attempts 
at gardening are hidden in monochrome but only a Philistine 
could advocate such treatment for one of the world's most 
famous garden suburbs. Unfortunately there are plenty of 
Philistines in this country of ours and the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb is not the only place where they try to get their way. 

! understand that the St. Marylebone Borough Council 
has staged a demonstration of street lighting for some of 
iis citizens and actually tried to find out what the man in 
the street thinks. Well done indeed! As this goes to print 
I hear that the citizens have voted almost unanimously 
against sodium, with a nearly 2: 1 preference for fluorescent 
mercury compared with fluorescent tube. 

Last year I referred to the lamented passing of J. F. 
Colquhoun, for so long the street lighting engineer at 
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Sheilield, and it was a blow to learn soon afterwards of 
the death of S. H. B. Langlands, another of the founders 
of the APLE. Mr. Langlands was another engineer who firmly 
believed in knowing what he was buying, and for this purpose 
maintained one of the best photometric laboratories in the 
country I doubt if any supplier ever tried to sell sub- 
standard material to Langlands more than once! Like 
Colquhoun he was an enthusiast for full-scale experimenta- 
tion in the street Mr. Ward, who has carried on the 
tradition in Glasgow, has always been able to find a few 
more bawbees to spend on experiments in street lighting 
It has truly been said that Glasgow was the cradle of public 
lighting in Britain 

The somewhat controversial paper presented by Hewitt 
ind Stevens at the APLE Conference certainly gave us food 
for thought and no one can deny that the BS Code of 
Practice of 1952 is very firmly based on the MOT report 
published 20 years ago I think much trouble arises 
through the misunderstanding of what a code of practice ts. 
If we consider the code as setting out the minimum standard 
contemplatable, a block to stop us rolling backwards, and 
then look into the future to try to assess our future 
requirements we might get along better 

The new bollards with their two 6- or 8-watt fluorescent 
tubes look fine but are inclined to be a little glaring in some 
dimly lit side streets. It is important that we consider the 
visual field as a whole. Ideally one would plan a town 
1s a complete unit, but of course this is impossible except 
in the case of new “ satellite" towns. Nevertheless, I think 
a little more thought about the visual field as a whole would 
be a good thing and | look forward to the day when shop 
windows and advertisements are programmed into the street 
lighting scheme; they could be 

I was a little surprised at the success of centrally mounted 
non-cut-off 140-watt sodium lanterns at Sutton Coldfield. 
It just goes to show how the exception disproves the rule. 
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The centre of this exhibition stand is lit by 
Courtney, Pope BAX 1 circular fluorescent 
fittings for four or six standard 4 ft. tubes and 
one tungsten filament lamp. (Courtney, Pope 
(Elec.) photo.) 


Craftsman turning a pear wood mould for 
making “ Satina” shades at the Hailwood & 
Ackroyd glassworks. (AEI photo.) 
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Detail of the “* Cleanlight ” fitting; semi-recessed 
version for 40- or 60-watt lamps. (AEI photo.) 





Atlas “ Wafer” fitting with “ Perspex” cover 
removed. This fitting gives the appearance of 
a recessed fitting when actual recessing is not 
possible. (Atlas photo.) 


There is a tendency towards lower peak intensities and lower 
peak angles in street lighting and I think we may see more 
slightly unconventional installations of this sort. 

When we think of exterior lighting, we think first of 
street lighting but as I said last year there are many other 
kinds of outdoor and semi-outdoor areas to be lighted. Not 
least of these are the railway marshalling yards and sidings 
where for years shunters have worked under the most diffi- 
cult conditions. British Railways, who are doing so well 
over lighting in other directions, have a major pi blem on 
their hands. Floodlighting from towers would seem to be a 
reasonably satisfactory method for the large yard where 
no obstructions of any kind may be placed between the 
tracks, and perhaps normal street lighting lanterns would be 
useful for small sidings. For further information on this 
subject | would refer readers to the paper by Peirce and 
Stephenson which was presented to the Society last February, 
with particular reference to the comments of Mr. McGibbon. 

I was very interested to learn that fluorescent street light- 
ing lanterns had been chosen for the lighting of warehouses 
it Huskinson Dock, Liverpool; indoor fittings would have 
been cheaper but the robustness and corrosion resisting 
characteristics of the twin 5 ft. 80-watt tube street lighting 
lanterns were so desirable that tenders for conventional 
schemes were rejected. I also note that 146 triple 5 ft. 
30-watt tube fluorescent street lighting lanterns fitted with 
lain opal bowls instead of the usual refractors have been 
ised to light the platforms of Glasgow Central Station. The 
anterns, which are mounted parallel to the platforms with a 
nounting height of 20 ft. and a spacing of 30 ft., provide an 
llumination on the ground of about 3 Im/ft? with a diversity 
of 1.5 to 1. Another example of taking outdoor precautions 
indoors. 


Miscellaneous 


I think it is fair to say that the public relations between 
the makers and users of lighting equipment are better to-day 
than ever before. Technical information is usually readily 
available, together with sound technical advice when neces- 
sary. Atlas Lighting Ltd. have issued a technical guide 
which sets out in earnest to give within a single cover all 
the technical details concerning lamps, fittings, auxiliary 
gear and circuitry that the lighting engineer is likely to 
need, including comprehensive photometric data. I hope 
they will manage to keep it up to date in the years to come; 
too frequently these projects start off on a wave of 
enthusiasm only to founder as their authors come to realise 
that maintenance is more arduous than the initial effort. 
A technical information service, like a lighting installation, 
is to be judged by its performance during life rather than by 
the initial effect. 

Talking about technical data reminds me of the book 
on fluorescent tubes and their control gear by my old friend 
Carl Sturm which is published by Brown Boveri of Mann- 
heim, “ Vorschaltgerate und Schaltungen fiir Leuchtstoff- 
lampen.” This manual, now in its third edition, is probably 
the most comprehensive booklet on the subject at present 
available. Unfortunately for the ignorant English, it is in 
German. Dr. R. G. Hopkinson, speaking at Cornell 
University just over a year ago, touched on the subject of 
technical journals which few of us can read and mentioned 
specifically the Russian journal Svetotechnika. 1 wondered 
what the chances were of my ever being able to learn or form 
an opinion about anything published in this journal; remote 
I was sure. So imagine my surprise when I picked up a copy 
in Moscow and found therein an article in English about the 
IEC by Frank Hawkins, for many years AEI’s (and Britain’s) 
lamp cap and holder expert. 

The development of lighting showrooms presses on 
apace and I note particularly the ingenious ideas which 
Mr. Hulme Chadwick conceived for the new showrooms of 
Troughton and Young (Lighting) Ltd. which were opened 
in November when the parent company celebrated its 
Golden Jubilee. The design of a “three-plane” ceiling 
which when viewed from different directions exhibits 
different classes of fittings is an idea to think about; the 
problem is always how to show as much as possible in as 
small a space as possible and the usual indigestible result is 
only too familiar. T and Y have taken a step forward and 
I hope readers will not miss an opportunity of seeing their 
new showrooms when they pass near Knightsbridge. 

I note with satisfaction that a British firm has obtained 
the contract for relighting the Niagara Falls. The contract 
is worth about $155,000 (£55,000) and the fact that it was 
obtained in the face of competition from leading American 
firms is particularly encouraging. The Amalgamated Electric 
Corporation Ltd. of Canada, which is an associate company 
of the General Electric Company of England, first heard of 
the proposal to renew the floodlighting at Niagara in July 
1955 and at once sought the assistance of the GEC Research 
Laboratories at Wembley. Plans were made, equipment 
designed, mock-up trials carried out, and in September 1957 
a small team representing both the commercial and research 
interests of the GEC took the plans and a prototype projector 
to Niagara. It was the good ideas of the research workers 
that really won the day, and I think we may all learn a 
lesson from this. Good ideas are an exportable commodity, 
and since the best technical ideas generally come from the 
best technical brains, let us in the national interest ensure 
that such brains are given freedom and opportunity. Don't 
keep the research worker for ever inside the laboratory; let 
him travel the world sometimes and bring business to our 
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The inside of one of the new “Shell” cold- 
cathode fluorescent signs. (Claude General 
photo.) (Atlas photo.) 


country which a commercial representative would never 
secure. Our very livelihood depends upon our making the 
best possible use of our resources. By the same token 
salesmen might visit the laboratory and factory more often; 
after all, it’s not what the factory can make that counts—it’s 
what the customer will buy that is of prime importance. 
It is expected that the new floodlighting at Niagara will 
be ready next July and will thenceforward operate all the 
year round to delight the millions of tourists that visit the 
falls annually 

Sound and Light Spectacles have become such a feature 
of French life that it comes as quite a shock to a member 
of the AFE when you tell him that few members of the 
IES have ever seen one, which is still substantially true 
even after Greenwich and Woburn. At the risk of seeming 
over critical I must confess that I do not think the many 
have missed much; as an art form or a means of entertain- 
ment this medium is as yet in its early infancy. Writers 
and producers need more experience and a better apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of sun and lumiére if the spectacles 
are ever to be worth going out of one’s way to see. The 
use of fluorescent tubes at Woburn kept down the electrical 
load and I am told the use of some VHO tubes to light 
the stable blocks reduced the number of fittings that had to 
be used; thyratron dimming much simplified control, and 
five 12-way control boards were used to operate 60 individual 
circuits. Filament lamps and French equipment were used 
exclusively at Greenwich and many very pleasing colour 
effects were obtained, but the real superiority of Greenwich 
as compared with Woburn was due to the fact that the 
visual performance was played in a high key. Strong 
dramatic contrasts are so much easier to achieve and so 
much more likely to be effective than the subtle, low-key 
technique attempted at Woburn. In reverse, I felt that the 
music at Greenwich, “ specially composed for the occasion,” 
was not really so effective as the collection of familiar pieces 
which formed the background at Woburn. Concerning the 
oh-so-pedestrian scripts, the less said the better. Perhaps 
the difficulties that beset the producer can better be under- 
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What the audience doesn’t see at a sound and 
light spectacle. The control room at Woburn. 


stood if one realises that these “ spectacles ~ are theatrical 
performances with all the actors permanently off-stage 
And who would go to the theatre to hear Laurence Olivier 
invisibly declaiming from the wings? We have to face the 
fact that the sound of horses’ hooves and a few flickering 
lights are a sorry substitute for flesh-and-blood actors. 

Having said all this, it is comforting to know that the 
financial results were so encouraging that next year We may 
look forward to other performances which inevitably will 
benefit from these early efforts. Now that London has shown 
the way perhaps some of the more rural parts of England. 
like Manchester, may be tempted to combine business with 
pleasure. And with an expert in both stage lighting and 
theatrical production like Percy Corry to call on it ought 
to be a piece of cake especially when you think of all the 
country houses, castles and monasteries there are to choose 
from—Chatsworth, Haddon Hall or Fountains Abbey, to 
name just three that spring immediately to mind. How 
about the Cutty Sark which is now permanently berthed 
at Greenwich and has been admirably floodlit by Simplex? 

Now that electricity is becoming available in some ol 
the more rural areas of the country there is a great oppor- 
tunity to make sure that rural people start off with good, 
well-planned lighting. Managers of Electricity Board show- 
rooms are being taught the elements of good lighting and 
are undoubtedly taking the lead in bringing well-designed 
fittings to the countryside. Many retailers who have hither- 
to had little demand for electrical goods other than portable 
radios are also finding new business and will I hope seek 
advice on what constitutes a well-designed fitting. One ol 
the best ways of educating the retailers in the country 15 
by mobile showrooms and Falk, Stadelmann are to be con 
gratulated upon their enterprise in this direction. 

Most readers will have noticed the new Shell and BP 
signs which are appearing outside many petrol filling stations. 
These are of moulded “ Perspex” and are lighted from 
within by a single cold cathode fluorescent tube: the high 
voltage transformer is situated in the centre of the sign and 
being painted white does not mar the even brightness of 
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the sign. The signs were designed in conjunction with The 
Council of Industria] Design and Claude General Neon 
Lights Ltd. and I think all parties concerned are to be con- 
gratulated on doing a good job. Talking about cold cathode 
signs reminds me that several well-known signs in Piccadilly 
Circus have been renovated, including the Coca-Cola one 
which now has a much more complicated switching 
cycle, so complicated in fact that a special flashing unit 
capable of making over 150 electrical contacts during each 
16-second sequence had to be imported from America. No 
suitable flashing equipment was available in this country 
as we are apparently not so flashing sign minded as the 
Americans. 

The responsibility for training new lighting engineers 
in the fundamentals of their profession in the London area 
now rests mainly with the Borough Polytechnic in South- 
wark and it is sad to think that since the Northampton 
Polytechnic has become one of the new colleges of advanced 
technology it will no longer conduct courses in illuminating 
engineering. Something of a snub to our calling? No, we 
cannot blame the educational authorities; perhaps some day 
we shall make illuminating engineering a subject worthy 
of an advanced technological course, 


Situations Vacant 


LIGHTING SALES ENGINEER required for Scotland. Old 
established company. Street lighting and interior lighting. 
Experienced, capable of producing good turnover in first 
year. Salary, commission, expenses, car provided. Box 
No. 581. 

Atlas Lighting Company requires TECHNICIANS for 
interesting work in Lamp Development Laboratory situated 
in North London. Previous experience an advantage. Apply 
in writing to:—WJM/LED, Atlas Lighting Company, 
Angel Factory Colony, Edmonton, N.18. 


Conclusion 


When I started this Random Review I had a feeling that 
1957 had been a dull year with little to talk about. Now, 
at the end of something like 10,000 words and all the space 
the Editor is likely to allow, I am conscious of having 
ignored a veritable multitude of matters to which I would 
have liked to draw your attention. There is Dr. Walsh's 
new book, an outstanding presidency of the IES by Dr. 
Harper, Mr. Calvert’s lecture on the theory of visual judg- 
ments in motion as applied to landing aids for aircraft (and 
the persistence with which some people won't listen). Also, 
an unusually interesting lecture by Mr. Ackerman of the 
BBC about the lighting of television studios which are 
apparently the only places where the lighting engineer simply 
has to be an artist: Paul Reillys’ description of a luminaire 
department in a London store as being “ like a parrot house 
struck by a rainbow .. . so fidgety that only St. Vitus could 
have felt at home ”: 70 Im/ft? from Morlite 80-watt circular 
fluorescent tubes at Fine-Fare, Watford: and so on and so 
on until I come to the final inevitable apology. For sins of 
omission blame the Editor and be charitable about sins of 
commission. 


CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF ABERDEEN 
LIGHTING DEPARTMENT.—Applications are invited for 
the post of TECHNICAL ASSISTANT in the above Department 
at a salary within Grade C.S.8 (£665 to £715). Particulars as 
to the appointment may be had from the Superintendent of 
Lighting, 262, King Street, Aberdeen, with whom applications 
should be lodged on or before 10th February, 1958. J. C. 
Rennie, Town Clerk, Town House, Aberdeen. 

LIGHTING ENGINEER with planning and contact experi 
ence required for Manchester office of Ekco-Ensign Electric 
Ltd. Apply Manager, Blackett Street, Fairfield Street. 
Manchester 12. 





UNCLES, BLISS & CO. LIMITED 


having introduced into this country an excellent range 
of Continental Lighting Fittings wish to obtain the 
services of a Lighting Representative to call upon 
Retailers, Stores etc. This position calls for experience 
and applicants must have proven sales ability. A suitable 
vehicle will be provided and remuneration will be in the 
form of salary and commission. Apply in writing to: 


UNCLES, BLISS & CO., LIMITED, 
New Parade, Cherry Orchard Road, East Croydon, Surrey. 








BRITISH RAILWAYS 


LONDON MIDLAND REGION 
EUSTON 


have a vacancy for a young 
LIGHTING ENGINEER 


with experience in planning industrial and office 
lighting. 

Salary up to £741 per annum according to age and 
qualifications. 

Five-day week. Residential travel and other favourable 
travelling concessions available. Superannuation scheme. 

Applications should be addressed to the Chief Civil 


Engineer (Reference 55), British Railways, London 
Midland Region, 5a, Euston Grove, London, N.W.1. 





JOSEPH LUCAS (ELECTRICAL) 
LIMITED 


ENGINEERS 


required for work on road vehicle lighting equipment. 
Duties include the development of the products, their 
introduction into manufacture, design of test equipment 
and analysis of manufacturing problems. Applicants 
should have a degree or good Higher National Certificate 
in physics or engineering. These positions, which cover 
a wide field of activity, call for men of initiative and 
offer excellent prospects of advancement in either develop- 
ment or production engineering. The posts are per- 
manent and pensionable and a good salary will be paid 
commensurate with qualifications and experience. Apply 
in writing stating age, qualifications and experience to 
the PERSONNEL MANAGER, JOSEPH LUCAS 
(ELECTRICAL) LTD., Great King Street, Birming- 
ham 19, quoting reference PM/D/182. 
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LIGHT AND LIGHTING 


Lighting a School for 
Partially-sighted Children 


Architect, A. G. Sheppard Fidler, M.A., B.Arch., F.R.1L.B.A., A.M.T.P.L., City 
Architect; Deputy City Architect, J. R. Sheridan-Shedden, Dip. Arch. (Cardiff), 
F.R.1L.B.A.; Senior Architect (Schools), E. Mason, A.R.LB.A.; Architect-in-Charge, 
Mrs. M. E. L. Granelli, A.R.1.B.A.; Consultant Engineer, A. J. P. Pashler, A.M.L.C.E. 


schools for handicapped children which have been 

erected to replace obsolete premises in the City of 
Birmingham. The other schools are for deaf and 
physically-handicapped children. The buildings were 
planned and equipped in accordance with the latest 
methods of treatment and training and are, to a great 
extent, experimental. They were designed in close 
collaboration with the City of Birmingham Principal 
Schools Medical Officer, Dr. H. M. Cohen, C.B.E., M.D., 
D.P.H. Each school retains its old name and specialised 
identity, while forming part of a group sharing communal 
facilities. 

The site of 7.5 acres is at Witton, near the city’s 
northern boundary, and has road access from the north. 
The buildings are ranged from east to west across the widest 
portion of the site, giving classrooms fine views along a 
gentle southerly slope and beyond the site boundary over 
Witton lakes. 


a: Priestley Smith School is one of a group of three 


Daylighting 
lhe five main classrooms have a southern aspect. They 
are 24 ft. wide and 20 ft. deep; each accommodates 15 
pupils; and all are planned to give a minimum 5 per cent. 
daylight factor. They have full-width windows, which 
fill the space from the false ceiling at 9 ft. to the 2 ft. 3 in. 
sill. A continuous 2 ft. 5 in. wide rooflight at the rear 
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SECTION AA scole in feet 


Right, plan; above, section AA, showing roof 
lighting to rear of classroom and to corridor. 


of the classrooms has been introduced to prevent any 
falling away of daylight at the rear and to ensure a fairly 
even distribution throughout the room. 

The practical room, which is used for visual aid and 
protection work, can be blacked out and, as a clerestory 
light was not practicable in this room, the ceiling rises 
to I1 ft. at the windows. The entrance link is fully glazed 
and the internal corridor has a continuous rooflight to 
prevent dark corners or strong shadows. 

The aim has been to maintain an even intensity of day- 
light in all parts of the building, and all classrooms, the 
practical room and the assembly hall have been fitted with 
venetian blinds to give the maximum control of glare. 

The colours used throughout are from the British 
Standard range 2660: 1955. Stimulating hues have been 
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Reception classroom with luminous ceiling and rooflight at rear to 


chosen, but care has been taken to avoid harsh contrasts 
r glare under the strong lighting. The background colours 
are generally from the green and green-yellow groups, 
with stronger colours to model or accentuate certain areas. 
All colours were tested before application to ensure that 
the values would vary little either under daylight or 
artificial light. 


Artificial Lighting 

For the classrooms, reception classroom and practical 
room, luminous ceilings (comprising corrugated opaque 
plastic sheeting, with fluorescent lamps above) have been 
The lamps are installed in rows of three, the con- 
trol gear consisting of three combined chokes and starting 
transformers, one capacitor and radio-suppressor, and 
one six-way terminal block per row. The lamps are fixed 
to the underside of the true ceiling by spring clips, while 
the equipment is mounted on a perforated cable tray 
which, in turn, is fixed to one side of the ceiling void. 

In the classrooms there are 21 5-ft. 80-watt lamps; 
in the reception classroom, which is slightly larger, there 
ire 28: while in the practical room, which is 32 ft. by 
19 ft., there are 27 lamps, the illumination level in this 
room being lower than in the classrooms. 

The remainder of the school, with the exception of 
the assembly hall, the stage and the stores, is lit by 
1rdinary fluorescent fittings, those in the corridors being 
vall mounted at a height of 7 ft. above floor level. In 
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RUSHES 


supplement light from windows. 


the assembly hall there are 11 twin 5-ft. 80-watt trough- 
type fluorescent fittings recessed into the ceiling ; the stage 
is lit by four similar fittings, each housing two 4-ft. 40- 
watt lamps ; while the stores are lit by ceiling-mounted 
tungsten fittings. 


Installation 
The supply is three-phase, 230/400 volts at 50 cycles. 
It is carried by p.v.c.-insulated cable, partly run in trunk- 
ing and partly in conduit. Lampholders are made of 


Classroom fenestration: south elevation of classroom wing. 
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LIGHT AND LIGHTING 


From top to bottom: typical 
classroom; assembly hall 
and practical room. 


School for Partially- 
sighted Children (continued) 


brass and are complete with earthing terminals. For 
each row of lamps a separate earthwire is run. The total 
lighting load is 18.5 kW. 


Contractors and Suppliers 


Building contractors, Thomas Lowe & Sons Ltd 
Electrical contractors, Midland Electricity Board. Sub- 
contractors, corrugated plastic translucent suspended ceil- 
ings, supplied by Lumenated Ceilings Ltd., installed by 
Sound Control Ltd. Manufacturers : Fluorescent lighting 
fittings and control gear in classrooms, etc., the General 
Electric Co. Ltd. : other lighting fittings, Merchant Adven- 
turers Ltd., Falk, Stadelmann & Co. Ltd., Thorn Electri- 
cal Industries Ltd., Troughton & Young Ltd., Ascog Ltd. : 
outdoor fittings, Simplex Electric Co. Ltd. ; drive lighting, 
Fredk. Thomas & Co. Ltd. : switchgear and fuseboards. 
Wm. Sanders & Co. (Wednesbury) Ltd.; fluorescent 
type trunking, The Power Centre Co. Ltd. ; switches and 
indicator switches, J. A. Crabtree & Co. Ltd. : clocks. 
Gent & Co. Ltd. 


ILLUMINATION LEVELS 


watt fi? of 


AREA Im ft? 
floor area 


Classrooms ( | Nov., 1957) 
centre of room 907) 7 
, 


P 
side of room 65 J 
Reception classroom 
maximum 95) a 
> +3 
minimum 80 J 
Practical room 
maximum 55 F 
. 5 
minimum 40 
Library (reading table) 30 3 
Assembly hall ... 17.5 1.6 
Stage 15 1.1 
Offices, toilets, restroom 25 1.1 
Entrance hall 15 _ 
Corridors 24 1.5 


V.B.—In considering the instrument readings of illumination levels shown 
above, it must be borne in mind that when they were taken the school had been 
completed for only a very short time; that virtually no ageing had taken place in 
the fluorescent lamps and that all the reflecting surfaces were at their maximum 
efficiency. The luminous ceiling was clean and the fluorescent lamps had not yet 
burnt for their 100 hours initial ageing, during which period the light output falls 
to the constant value maintained for the next 3,500 to 4,500 hours of life. Further 
tests will be taken to check on the illumination level as the installation ages, on the 
results of which it will be possible to base calculations to determine the most 
economical cleaning and re-lamping periods 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Luminous ceiling 


Crompton Parkinson Ltd. in association with the Wake- 
field Company of Vermilion, Ohio, U.S.A. have introduced 
a new form of complete luminous ceiling which is being 
marketed under the name of Crompton “ Modulume.” 
Different from anything previously available in this country, 
this ceiling combines all the lighting equipment, lamps and 
wiring channels, with a variety of luminous area arrange- 
ments. 

The “ Modulume” is based on a 36-in. module, with a 
possible variation of this module in one directian. There 
are two basically different forms of ceiling: (1) The Pan 
* Modulume” ceiling uses rigid arched pans of nominal 
dimensions, 36 in. x 36 in. x 24 in. This module has been 
chosen for ease of handling and to avoid fussy appearance. 
The pans are of white translucent p.v.c. copolymer material; 
they are practically non-inflammable. They may be fixed in 
reversed direction to give either a coffered effect or to pro- 
trude a couple of inches below the general level of the 
supporting framework. Alternating arrangements produce 
texture effects which may be varied still further by the use 
of colour. The supface of the pans is broken to eliminate 
unpleasant refiections of windows or other bright areas 
within a room and the “ rigid arch” section ensures stability 
without introducing the limiting factors of consecutive 
ridges or mouldings. (2) The strip “ Modulume” ceiling 
uses conventional corrugated vinyl white diffusing sheet, 
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again based on a nominal 36-in. module width. The length 
of strip is controlled only by practical considerations of 
handling, 30 ft. being considered a practical length without 
division. Combinations of strip and pan type ceilings can 
be arranged as the basic module is identical for both. 

With the Pan “ Modulume” texture and pattern, applied 
by inversion of alternate pans or groups of pans, avoids the 
danger of visual monotony, while the use of colours can 
produce sharply contrasting values to stimulate interest or 
for the purpose of suggesting direction of pedestrian move- 
ment throughout an area. Rearrangement of pattern to suit 
changing plans of interior equipment is simple. The ability 
to present a new look with economy and without rewiring 
of electrical equipment will be readily appreciated by modern 
commercial planners. 

Strip “ Modulume”™ also provides highly diffused and 
even lighting effects, although, for very large areas, the 
danger of monotony should be appreciated and avoided by 
some break of continuity easily attainable by dividing 
continuous strips with pan inserts. 

With both forms of ceiling local high-lighting equipment 
may be installed, either initially or added at a later date, 
without the need for additional electrical wiring; the position 
of such high-lighting may be changed as conditions demand 
with only disconnection and reconnection to the basically 
installed wiring system. 


Construction 


The ceilings require the minimum of attachments to 
the building structure; for instance, a ceiling of 15 ft. x 
12 ft. would be suspended only from eight points to hold 
everything, that is, trunking, lighting equipment and ceiling. 
The economy of installation resulting from this feature is 
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considerable and is further accentuated by the quick fixings 
of ready-wired control gear and fittings harness, which 1s 
then attached to the “New Line” trunking. Attachment of 
the trunking te the ceiling is by means of single screw or 
other suitable single fixings, spaced at anything up to 15 ft. 
apart. The trunking is galvanised and has ample capacity 
for electrical conductors and tap-off arrangements to feed 
auxiliary equipment such as spotlights, down-lights, etc. 
Quickly clipped to the base aperture of the trunking are 
adjustable vertical hangers which, at their lower ends, are 
firmly gripped to the satin-finished fluted aluminium sections 
forming the framework of the luminous ceiling. Locking 
devices hold together the framework sections to form mul- 
tiples of the basic module size, the whole frame having 
overall dimensions 2 in. wider than the module multiple. 
“ Modulume ™ pans are easily inserted to close the appropriate 
apertures and are supported round the flanged perimeters. 
* Modulume ™ strip is unrolled from a resting position through 
cut-away portions of the track. 

Where room dimensions are slightly greater than the 
ceiling frame dimensions, say up to 15 in. in excess of these, 
the ceiling may be free floating; this arrangement provides 
an attractive border of light which adds visual interest. 
Where desired, the border may be horizontally furred in 
with any suitable materials resting on the ceiling frame- 
work and, on an angle strip affixed to the structural walls; 
this arrangement meets the problem of irregular or non- 
parallel walls. 

Many standard sizes of “ Modulume ” ceilings are listed 
for application to rooms, much as carpet squares are listed 
for floor covering. This simplifies estimating and installation, 
particularly in existing buildings where rapid installation 
may be of advantage. 


Maintenance 


Access to lamps or other equipment entails the removal 
of appropriate pan or strip ditfusers, allowing all parts of 
the plenum space to be reached. Frequency of cleaning 
will vary with circumstances, but, in clean commercial in- 
teriors, dry dusting is recommended about every couple of 
months with more complete cleaning by washing or damp- 
cloth wiping at intervals of nine to twelve months. 

Strip “ Modulume”™ presents greater cleaning problems 
than Pan “ Modulume”™ because larger areas of material 
require complete removal to reach other areas cleaned 
in situ, and periodic washing calls for skilled attention. 

Modulume™ Pans are easily handled without employing 
skilled staff, and dusting or damp wiping presents no serious 
problems while the risk of damage to material is negligible. 


Economics 

The cost of the ceilings will vary according to certain site 
factors; e.g., depth of plenum may affect cost, and minimum 
depths of this plenum should be about 15 in., with ideal 
depths occurring in the region of 24 in. to 30 in. The more 
shallow the plenum, the greater the number of lamps re- 
quired for even brightness of the ceiling. 

For complete ceilings, including all electrical equipment 
but excluding cable and installation charges, prices of from 
15s. to 21s. per square foot may be expected. Of this price 
the framework and luminous diffusers represent approxi- 
mately SO per cent. Significant contributions toward the 
cést of this high quality lighting occur because plastering 
or other expensive ceiling treatments are unnecessary, the 
only requirement, even on rough concrete, being a coat 
of suitable white finish. As all lighting equipment is in- 
cluded in the construction, there are no additional charges 
for the supply and installation of lighting fittings. 


Fluorescent bulkhead fitting 

The Wardle Engineering Co., Ltd., have introduced a 
fluorescent bulkhead lighting fitting, using two or three 
$-watt 12-in. fluorescent tubes. The body and front frame 
are substantially cast in corrosion resistant aluminium alloy. 
The frame is secured to the body by four steel captive 
screws with slotted heads and a thick resilient gasket ensures 
that damp and dust are completely excluded from the interior. 
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Wardle fluorescent 
bulkhead fitting 
Che fitting is offered with either fluted clear glass or fluted 
* Perspex,” which is securely held by full-length clips and 
sealed to the frame. The lamp control gear is mounted 
inside the body and fully enclosed by a white stove 
enamelled reflector; the latter is shaped to give the best 
possible resylts from the 12-in. fluorescent lamps, and the 
fitting is supplied ready wired to a two-way porcelain terminal 7 
block. The body of the fitting is so designed that it may be ~ 
mounted on a flat surface, or alternatively, in the angle of / 
wall and coiljng horizontally, or in a corner vertically; entry ph 
can be provided in a choice of five different ways. The y 
standard tapping is 3-in. conduit and the standard finish “" 
stove enamelled aluminium. a 
Non-corrodible fittings we 
Two new non-corrodible lighting fittings now being oo 
marketed by the General Electric Co., Ltd., have been speci- or 
ally designed for use in food factories and other installations ein 
where corrosive vapours are present. The fittings, which ve 
incorporate a new method of suspension, are largely ol ser 
plastic construction and have no external metalwork. top 
The new fittings are: F.64532 which is 124 in. high nle 
by 14 in. wide and houses a 150/200-watt tungsten lamp rg 
and F.64533 which is 17 in. high and 184 in. wide and . 
houses a 300/500-watt tungsten lamp. The reflector of each Ca 
fitting is formed in 068 opal “ Perspex ” and is sealed into a 
front cover of clear “ pin-spot ” “ Perspex.” The combina 
tion of finishes ensures an adequate upward illumination Sip 


while the maximum light output is directed downwards. The 
top cover is of dense opal “ Perspex ~ which clamps tightly er 
on to a sponge “ Neoprene ™ gasket fixed to the main reflector 


body. 


GEC non-corrodible 
fitting. 
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Falk, Stadelmann 
new lighting 


vl1USSES 


{fhe suspension system ensures a satisfactory seal without 
the use of fixing screws by allowing the weight of the fitting 
to perform the clamping action. Each fitting is suspended 
by three independent * Terylene ~ cords, each cord having 
i breaking strain of about 250 Ib. The suspension cords are 
secured to ceiling plates of 4-in. thick p.v.c. with fixings at 
?-in. centres. Three holes are provided for each suspension 
cord, which is threaded through them so that it forms a 
self-locking loop—a system which facilitates height adjust- 
ment. Two 2 B.A. nylon screws are included for the B.S. 
box, fixing at 2-in. centres, and in extremely severe corrosive 
itmospheres the surplus cord can be tied over the roof truss, 
or above a false ceiling, as a secondary fixing. The suspen- 
sion cords are fitted to tiie top cover of the fitting through 
‘Terylene” loops threaded through the reflector and are 
secured by three “ Perspex” knobs which clamp on to the 
top cover. When the knobs are released the top cover com- 
plete with the lamp can be lifted off. Prices: F.64532, 
'9 each; F.64533, £13 6s. each. 


Caps for fluorescent tubes 

New caps, with recessed double contacts, will be fitted 
to Osram 8-ft. 125-watt tubes. This is the first application 
by a British lamp manufacturer of the new design of cap. It 
is to be adopted for all the 8-ft. units in the new GEC 
“101” range of fluorescent lighting fittings which hav 
recently been introduced. The contacts on the recessed 
double contact (RDC) caps are recessed into a central 
noulded spigot which protects the tube ends and provides 
easy location when tubes are inserted into their holders. This 
)peration can be carried out single-handsd from one ladder 
position. Electrical connections are made by two spring- 


Left GEC reces- 
sed double contact 
(RDC) caps 


Right: Close-up of 
lampholder of AEI 
fluorescent fitting 
for use in humid 
atmospheres. 
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loaded plungers in each holder, which engage with the re- 
cessed contacts on the cap. The central spigot provides a 
firm reliable support for the tube, and obviates the use of 
independent clips. These robust caps are specially suited to 
the comparatively heavy 8-ft. tubes and also enable fittings 
design to be improved by giving a reduced dark area at the 
end of the fitting. Now used by all manufacturers of high 
current tubes in the United States, the new RDC cap has 
been accepted internationally and its introduction will help 
to increase exports of Osram 8-ft. tubes. RDC caps will be 
available on 8-ft. 125-watt Osram tubes at the existing list 
price of 20s. (no Purchase Tax). Bayonet caps will continue 
to be fitted to 8-ft. tubes for use as replacements in existing 
fittings. 


Tungsten lamp fittings 


Falk, Stadelmann & Co. Ltd. have introduced three new 
lighting glasses which make up single and multi-lamp fittings; 
the shapes are known as “Mercury,” “Venus” and 
* Neptune.” All are made of three-ply satin white glass (the 
“ Venus” has fired black vertical lines) and are available in 
two sizes for 75- and 100/150-watt lamps. The metal-work 
of the multi-lamp fittings is of heavy gauge brass with spun 
ceiling cover plate, wired with three-core white circular flex 
suspension and B.C. lampholders. The glasses are supported 
by spring clips, Single lamp wall brackets are available for 
all three glasses. 


Fluorescent fittings for humid atmospheres 


AEI Lamp and Lighting Co. Ltd. have recently made 
for special projects single-lamp five-foot fluorescent fittings 
especially designed for use in humid atmospheres where 
condensation either of water or more corrosive liquids may 
either occur on the fitting or result in liquid falling from 
above. These will be incorporated in their standard range 
in due course. Two versions will be available—the standard 
“ Watershed “ fitting which is suitable for use in all non- 
corrosive atmospheres of high humidity, and the anti-corro- 
sion “ Watershed ™ fitting to withstand highly corrosive con- 
ditions. Both consist of a “ Perspex” or p.v.c. combined 
watershed and reflector providing a cut-aff and protection 
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for the lampholders and the compact metal box housing the 
tuNiliary gear 

Ihe power pack used with the standard-type fitting 1s of 
heavy gauge sheet bonderized and stove-enamelled white. 
Switchless starter gear is used. The lampholders are fixed 
B.C. of white plastic with slip-over end shields. The anti- 
corrosion fitting is basically the same as the standard fitting 
but the power pack and the lampholders are fully protected 
against corrosive agents. The power pack is made of heavy 
gauge sheet steel completely sealed and coated with a paint 
containing “ Epikote ” phenolic resin 

Fixings for both types of fitting are at 42-in. centres and 
either hook or j-in. conduit suspension may be used. 
Neoprene and galvanised steel washers are used to seal the 
holes where the suspension assemblies pass through the 
reflector to the power pack. 

The price of the standard “ Watershed ™ fitting with p.v.c 
reflector is £11 10s. 4d. (with opal “ Perspex” reflector 
£12 8s.). The price of the anti-corrosion fitting with p.v.c. 
reflector is £13 Os. 4d. (with opal “ Perspex” watershed 
£13 18s.). These prices include control gear, but not lamp. 


INSTALLATIONS 





St. Bride’s Church 

The picture on page 74 shows the nave of St. Bride's 
Church, Fleet Street, shortly after the rededication ceremony 
attended by Her Majesty the Queen on December 19 
Wrecked by bombs 17 years ago, the interior of this famous 
Wren masterpiece has now been completely restored. 

The main lighting in the church is by means of fluorescent 
lamps. The lighting fittings are concealed beneath the arches 
flanking the nave and throw light upwards on to the 
exquisitely decqrated gilt and white ceiling. Fifty-four 
Atlas 5-ft. De Luxe Warm White tubes are used, operated 
from a dimmer-board with two control panels near the 
North door. One panel provides normal switching of the 
lighting on seven circuits, the other provides master dimming 
of all seven circuits simultaneously and each circuit is 
provided with a switch to select dimming, full brilliance or 
off, independently of the other six. Seven pairs of thyratron 
valves are used. The illumination level with all lights on 
is 18 Im/ft-. 

The electrical contractors were L. T. Hall Ltd., of 3, 
Westway, Shepherd's Bush, W.12. The lighting scheme was 
designed by Mr. C. S. Hall, A.M.LE.E., in co-operation with 
the architect, Mr. W. Godfrey Allen, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A 


Devartment store in Bristol 

A number of special lighting fittings were supplied by the 
AEI Lamp and Lighting Co. Ltd. for Jones's new depart- 
ment store in Bristol 


LIGHT AND LIGHTING 


Ihe upper ground floor fashions department has beer 
lighted by means of specially made Mazda pendants anc 
semi-recessed “Halo” fittings. The pendant fittings wer« 
made from designs of the Lightolier Company (Inc.) of New 
York to give an air of sophisticated elegance to the room 
They consist of a number of semi-direct bowls supported o1 
polished brass arms. Each bowl contains a 100-watt tungsten 
lamp and is glazed on the underside, while from the centre of 
the fittings spring decorative metal “ flowers.” 

The “Halo” fittings are semi-recessed spotlights, each 
equipped with a specially made “colouvered” glass lens 
These, patented by Lightolier, are stepped lenses, the vertica 
surfaces of which are covered with tiny glass beads, fused 
into the glass to give a louvered effect. A special crinkle 
finish is also given to the “ Halos,” which allow a controlled 
spill of light on to the ceiling. 

The architects were Healing and Overbury of Cheltenhan 
and the lighting was designed by the AEI Lamp and Light 
ing Company in conjunction with Mr. Alan W. Jervis 
consulting engineer to Debenhams Ltd. 


Two unusual illuminated ceilings 


An unusual lighting arrangement consisting of five panels 
of Lumenated Ceiling and a number of contemporary 
lighting fittings has been installed in the entrance hall ot 
the Theatre Royal, the Glasgow studios of Scottish Tele 
vision Ltd. Each of the panels is illuminated by three 5-ft 
80-watt fluorescent tubes installed in the 18-in. plenum 
Four solid panels of equal area complete the false ceiling 
each bearing a cluster of tungsten lamps in contemporary 
fittings. The lighting scheme was designed jointly by the 
General Electric Co. Ltd., and the architects, Burnet & 
Boston, F.R.I.B.A. The consulting engineers were D. Smith 





Shove: entrance hall of the Theatre Roval, Glasgow. 








Left and below: Jones's department store, Bristol. 
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Lilley & Skinner shop, Kingston-upon-Thames 


Seymour & Rooley. The Lumenated Ceiling was supplied 
by Lumenated Ceilings Ltd. and erected by Dick & Benzies 
Ltd. 

Odd shaped, and orthodox rectangular, areas of luminous 
ceiling are combined in the new shoe shop of Lilley & 
Skinner Ltd. at Kingston-upon-Thames. General lighting 
of the ladies’ department which occupies the main hall of 
the shop is by two rectangular panels of Lumenated Ceiling 
each 9 ft. x 15 ft. This is augmented by a large number 
of spot-lights recessed in the false ceiling surround and 
on two side canopies. The side canopies each house a 
Lumenated Ceiling panel 46 ft. long and 1 ft. wide running 
the full length of the department. In a floating canopy 
over the cash desk and foyer leading to the entrances to 
the men’s and children’s departments are three odd-shaped 
panels of Lumenated Ceiling designed jointly by the shop- 
litters George Parnall & Co. Ltd. in collaboration with the 
Property Department of Lilley & Skinner Ltd. In each 
case the corrugated translucent plastics sheets of the Lumen- 
ited Ceiling are fitted in standard tracks resting on the 
canopy about the cut-outs. The Lumenated Ceilings were 
supplied by Lumenated Ceilings Ltd., who also fitted the 
two main rectangular panels. George Parnall & Co., Ltd., 
fitted the two long side panels and cut-out shapes in the 
canopy 


Three industrial applications 


In the laboratory at the Kelvin & Hughes’ instrument 
ictory at Barkingside, Essex, where aeronautical compasses 
re tested, it was essential that the structure of the building 
hould be completely non-magnetic. Tye entire frame of the 
uilding is, therefore, of aluminium, and where wooden 
yattens were necessary nails and screws were eliminated in 
ivour of glue. The lighting problem was overcome by using 
engths olf special aluminium trunking supported on non- 
jagnetic brass rods, the fluorescent control gear being 
oused in a box at one end of the building so that its mag- 
etic ficld was well clear of the delicate instruments being 
sted. Twenty special twin tube 5-ft. 80-watt fittings, with 
Perspex” trough reflectors, are used and an_ unusual 
eature is that the starter switches are located within the 
unking—a device which halves the amount of wiring 
quired with remote control gear. The illumination level! 

ipproximately 40 Im/ft*. The installation was designed 
v Atlas Lighting Ltd. 

The fiuorescent lighting installation in the Assembly 
Jepartment of the Byron Business Machines factory at 
ottingham, replaced a system of tungsten general and bench 
zhting and has proved most successful. 135 Harris and 

eldon (Electrical) Ltd. twin 5-ft. 80-watt instant start 
ugh fittings with upward slots were used. An_ initial 
imination level of 85 Im/ft? at bench level was obtained. 

e installation was designed and installed by J. Jardine Ltd. 

The photograph on the right shows the Kiln House at the 

itish Portland Cement Manufacturers’ new plant at Caldon 
»w, Staffordshire. In a cement works there is inevitably a 
nsiderable amount of bulky machinery which, as far as the 





lighting engineer is concerned, causes obstruction. Through- 
out this plant Benjamin totally enclosed dustproof tungsten 
lamp fittings were used. In the Kiln House parabolic angle 
reflectors were used to give an even distribution of light on 
the vertical to facilitate the adjustment and alignment of 
bearings when required. 





Byron Business Machines, Nottingham. 


Below: British Portland Cement Manufacturers’ plant at 
Caldon Low. 
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Trade Literature 


FALK, STADELMANN AND Co., Ltp., 91, Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C.1.—Catalogue No. 807/57 giving full details 
and prices of decorative lighting fittings including ceiling 
fittings, wall brackets, table and lamp standards for com- 
mercial, domestic and outdoor use. Also an illustrated 
catalogue illustrating, with prices, the “ Neptune,” 
“ Mercury,” and “ Venus glass suspension fittings. 

SimpLus Propucts Lrp., Oak Lane, East Finchley, London, 
N.2.—Two leaflets illustrating the “ Horstmann ™ adjust- 
able table and bracket lamps for domestic use and the 
* Pluslite * for use in research, production apd inspection. 

ROWLANDS ELectricaL Accessories Ltp., R.E.A.L. Works, 
Hockley Hill, Birmingham, 18.—Leaflet giving details of 
the new range of “ Cliptite™ ceiling fittings with the 
“ Perspex” cover. Also a new abridged Price List, 
P 5707, for R.E.A.L. lighting equipment. 

FREDERICK THOMAS AND Co., Ltp., Everton Buildings, 
Stanhope Street, Euston, N.W.1.—Catalogue K_ with 
price list of tungsten lamp pendants, wall fittings, and 
glass and plastic shades, display and recessed fittings, 
those for incorporation in Frenger ceilings and fittings 
for schools and hospitals) Also includes fluorescent 
fittings and columns and bollards. Dimensions are given. 

TROUGHTON AND YOUNG (LIGHTING), Lrp., The Lighting 
Centre, 143, Knightsbridge, London, $.W.1.—A compre- 
hensive catalogue in colour, giving details of the “ Ultra- 
lux,” “ Versalite,” “ Mondolite ” and “ Tubalux ” fittings. 
This wide range of fittings for domestic, commercial and 
industrial uses are fully illustrated with recent installa- 
tions. The catalogue also includes a section on technical 
information and prices. Also a new leaflet describing 
further additions to the “ Mondolite” range. 


LIGHT AND LIGHTING 


Correspondence 


Foot-candle 


Dear Sir,—May I offer my humble support to th: 
suggestion by Dr. Walsh (November issue) that the wor 
“lutt” be used instead of “lumens per square foot.” | 
forms a logical and recognisable abbreviation and is easil 
pronounceable in virtually any tongue. 

I must confess that my enthusiasm is coloured by th 
fact that I suggested this same term many years ago in ; 
letter to your resident correspondent, “ Lumeritas.” It wa 
rejected then for the sole and rather feeble reason tha 
it was too reminiscent of the much-hated name Luftwaffe 

Incidentally, | not2 in your October issue that a corre 
spondent proposes the name “Trotter,” but may 
irreverently point out that this would be merely changin: 
the “foot-candle™” for the “ pig’s-foot-candle.” 

Birmingham. Cyrit L. SCHRAMM. 


Personal 


On December 13, Mr. L. G. Appiesee. F.I.E.S., retired 
from the Strand Electric & Engineering Co. after 35 years 
service. Mr. Applebee is a well-known personality with 
lifelong connection with the stage, beginning in the days 
when his father was master gasman (later electrician) to 
George Edwardes at the Gaiety. He served in the London 
Electrical Engineers R.E.T.F. from 1906 to 1925. While at 
the Strand Electric (he became a director in 1945) he was 
responsible for the stage lighting installations in the majority 
of theatres and many of the cinemas in the British Isies 
Among these are such famous theatres as the Shakespeare 
Memorial, Stratford-on-Avon, the Covent Garden Opera 











‘* invisible ** metalwork introduced by 


S.L.R. 


C90 10" dia. 4” deep 
C91 12” dia. x 4” deep 
C92 14” dia. 42” deep 
C93 16” dia. 4?” deep 


Our address is 


Phone: BYRON 3273-5 





(¢ DESIGNED 
by Designers 
for Designers 


An entirely new range of flashed opal ceiling fittings with cadmium plated 


ELECTRIC LTD. 


Four sizes are available from stock for immediate delivery : 


WELBECK WORKS, WELBECK ROAD, SOUTH HARROW, MIDDX. 





for 60 watt pearl lamp. 











for 2 60 watt pearl lamps. 
for 2 « 75 watt pearl lamps. 
for 2 100 watt pearl lamps. | 


Grams: ESELAR HARROW 
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Scemco Standard 80 watt 


CIRCULAR FLUORESCENT 











CIRCULAR LAMPS AVAILABLE 
in Peach, Daylight, White, 
Warm White, Natural 














Incorporating the finest 
control gear available 


£4.8.6 
Subject to usual trade discount 

SCEMCO, 
SCEMCO HOUSE, 53 GREAT EASTERN STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: ElShopsgate 13/9 


LIST PRICE LESS LAMP 


Nl Nol Not 


House, Drury Lane and the Old Vic. He has played a large 
part in stimulating the export of British stage lighting all 
ver the world and has travelled extensively. He is well 
known as an authority and a lecturer both in Europe and 
in the United States and has taken part in many international 
onferences. 

Mr. FREDERICK BENTHAM, F.I.E.S., has been appointed a 
lirector of Strand Electric Holdings and the other companies 
vithin the group to fill the vacancy caused by the retire- 
nent of Mr. L. G. Applebee. Mr. Bentham has been with 
Strand Electric for nearly 26 years, during which time he 
as Concentrated on research and development of lighting 
quipment. He is an acknowledged authority in the specialist 
ield of stage lighting control and examples of his work are 
» be found in Drury Lane, the Palladium, and many other 
imous theatres in Britain and abroad. In the last three 
ears he has turned to television and has been responsible 
x the centralised remote control of the lighting in all 18 
tudios in Britain so equipped. 

Mr. C. W. M. Puiciips, A.M.I.E.E., F.1.E.S., has resigned 
is position as Manager, Lighting Sales, AE Lamp and 
ighting Co. Ltd., to join Britannia Engineerng Company, 
8, Ashton Road, Luton, as Managing Director. Mr. 
hillips was educated at Lawrence Sherrif School, Rugby, 
nd at Rugby College of Technology and Arts. He served 
n engineering apprenticeship at the BTH Co. Ltd., Rugby, 

om 1927 to 1933. He was Electrical Engineer to the Lamp 
lepartment with the BTH Company from 1934 to 1935, 
nior Lighting Engineer from 1935 to 1948, Assistant 
lanager of the Lighting Department from 1948 to 1950, 
lanager of the Lighting Devartment 1950 to 1955 and 
anager of Lighting Sales, AEI Lamp and Lighting Co. 
d.. from 1955 to the end of 1957. 

A.E.I. Lamp and Lighting Co., Ltd. announce the appoint- 
ent as from January | of Mr. H. G. LILLey to the post of 





manager, Lighting Department, in succession to Mr. C. W. M. 
Phillips. Mr, Lilley left the Midland Region of the com- 
pany in October to become deputy manager of the Lighting 
Department. 

Further appointments announced by this company are 
as follows : 

Mr. H. R. Rurr, B.Sc., M.LE.E., as Manager of the 
Applications Department. Since 1929 Mr. Ruff has been 
a member of the staff of the BTH Research Laboratory 
where he was first responsible for research and development 
work. Mr. Ruff’s work frequently takes him on visits to 
the Continent and the U.S.A. and he is well known for his 
lectures and for his extensive membership of national and 
international committees dealing with lamps and lighting. 

Mr. R. G. W. CHoppen as Manager of the Plant and 
Equipment Engineering Department. Mr. Choppen joined 
BTH Lamp Works at Rugby in 1939 and became Head of 
Equipment Engineering in 1950. 

Mr. A. S. Vause as Manager of the Lamp Engineering 
Department. Mr. Vause joined BTH at Rugby in 1937 as 
a technical assistant in the Discharge Lamp Department and 
was appointed Head of Lamp Development and Deputy to 
Manager. Lamp Engincering, in 1956. 


Obituaries 


Dr. WALTER Dzion2x 

Members of the Iluminating Engineering Society will 
learn with regret of the death on the 17th November of 
Dr. Walter Dziobek who, for many years, was head of the 
Photometry Section of the Physikalisch-Technische Reich- 
sanstalt, Berlin. 

Walter Dziobek was born in Berlin in 1888. He was the 
son of Otto Dziobek, Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and was of Jewish descent. He studied 
physics at Berlin and after graduation entered the Optics 
Division of the PTR a few years before the outbreak of the 
First World War. At that time Dr. Brodhun, of Lummer- 
Brodhun photometer fame, was his chief. 

Dr. Dziobek served in the First World War, mainly on 
the Eastern front. Some years after the War he became 
head of the Photometry Section of the PTR and as such 
made many important contributions to scientific literature, 
on photometry and related topics. It was in this interwar 
period that he became associated with the German National 
Illumination Committee, of which he was a prominent mem- 
ber, and with the CIE, on whose Executive Committee he 
served for some years. He also represented Germany at 
meetings of the Advisory Committee on Photometry of the 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures. 

Members of the IES became acquainted with Dr. 
Dziobek at the meetings of the CIE in Italy, the United 
States, Germany and Gt. Britain, where his outstanding 
ability to mix on friendly terms with men of all nationalities, 
together with his personal charm and humorous outlook on 
life, made him universally liked and respected. 

As a Jew the coming of the Hitler regime meant the 
beginning of difficulties for him which ultimately led to the 
severance of his connection with the PTR in 1938. He sur- 
vived the War, however, and lived for a few years in the 
Russian zone but finally took up residence in the Federal 
Republic. He became Acting Director of the Physikalisch- 
Technische Bundesanstalt, a position which he filled with 
his characteristic friendly and efficient manner until his 
death. He is survived by his widow. His only son, by his 
first wife, was killed on the Russian front during the war. 
J. BERESFORD-HORNIBLOW 

Mr. J. Beresford-Horniblow, a prominent member of the 
IES Birmingham Centre, died at the age of 61 on 17th 
December, 1957. Mr. Beresford-Horniblow became a 
member of the Society in 1948, but his interest in lighting 
extended back to the early part of the century. He served 
on the Centre Committee, and as Press Liaison Officer of 
the Centre he brought the Centre and the Society to the 
notice of all sections of the public in the Midlands. Perhaps 
his greatest work for the Centre was the building up of the 
School Lecture Panel; largely by his own enthusiasm and 
selfless personal attention he extended the scale of its 
activities so that many lectures were given to students at 
grammar schools, technical colleges and universities. 
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Lighting Abstracts 


OPTICS AND PHOTOMETRY 


535.24 
525. On the spectral sensitivity of selenium photocells for 
general use in photoelectric luxmeters. 

V. S. Kuazonoyv and L. G. Ksentirskaya. Svetotech- 

nika, 1957, No. 7, 15-17. In Russian. 

Spectral sensitivity characteristics of several Russian 
makes of selenium photocell have been measured, and com- 
pared with the C.LE. Standard Spectral Luminosity function 
for the human eye. A German cell (referred to as Type A, 
ref. N. Berger, Lichttechnik, 1956, 8) has a relative spectral 
response close to that of the human eye, but a reduced 
sensitivity. It is concluded that approximation to relative 
visual spectral sensitivity can only be achieved at the cost 
of a severe reduction in overall sensitivity and impairment 
of cosine response, and that it is preferable to use uncor- 
rected cells, applying a correction factor where necessary 
with different types of light source. Tables are given of 
the relevant correction factors for different makes of cell, 
for different light sources relative to 2,854 deg. K as unity. 
(Approx. 0.9 for “ warm fluorescent,” 1.07 for “ daylight 
fluorescent, and 1.15 for natural daylight.) The correction 
factor values were determined both by measuring the photo- 
current for equal illumination on the cells, and by measuring 
the illumination necessary to give constant photocurrent. 
The values were confirmed by computation from the 
measured spectral sensitivity curves. R. G. H. 


526. A mass-production objective luxmeter. 535.24 
A. A. BuTyLev, Svetotechnika, 1957, No. 7, 12-15. 
In Russian. 

A conventional instrument comprising a selenium photo- 
cell of area 25 sq. cm. coupled to a microammeter through 
a resistance network giving three basic ranges of illumina- 
tion (0-25, 100, and 500 lux). Ranges of 0-2,500, 10,000 and 
50,000 lux are possible by means of a filter of 1 per cent. 
transmission. This filter consists of a metallic grid sand- 
wiched between opalescent plastic plates. The cell and filter 
slip into the instrument case when not in use. Details are 
given of the errors of the instrument used on different ranges. 
of the temperature errors, and of the cosine errors of the 
cell with and without the attenuating filter. The cosine 
response with the filter is not good, but it is claimed that 
under the circumstances of use (chiefly under factory roof- 
lighting) the errors will be negligible. R. G. H. 

535.24 

527. Effective brilliance in relation to surround brightness. 

A. V. Lutzov and K. N. BULANOvA, Svetotechnika, 
1957, No. 7, 17-19. In Russian. 

The “ effective brilliance * of a flashing source is defined 
as the luminance of a steady source which appears sub- 
iectively to have the same “ brilliance ™ as the flashing source. 
Curves of effective brightness had previously been determined 
for conditions of dark surround, and the present work was 
directed towards a study of the effect of surround brightness. 
The experimental apparatus with flashing and steady sources 
is described, and a tabular and graphical summary of the 
results given. The surround brightness range covered is 


from dark surround to 32 nits, and the flash periods from 
0.05 to 2.50 seconds. The results when plotted revealed a 
straight-line relation between the flash time and the apparent 
brightness of the flash for all surrounds, including dark 
surround conditions. 


R. G. H. 


535.64 
528. Experimental study for establishing a method of calcula- 
tion of the point in the colour triangle representing 
the colour of light received on the working plane in 
an interior with coloured walls. 
M. E. Bartues, Bull. Soc. Frang. Elect., 7th Series, 7 
546-552 (Sept., 1957). In French. 

An experimental study has been made of the change 1 
colour in a lighted interior which results from interreflec 
tions from coloured walls. Calculation becomes extremely 
complex; a colorimeter was therefore constructed, using 
colour filters, which permitted the determination of the 
colour of light from the lamp alone and also after one and 
two reflections from a sample of the coloured material. I! 
was concluded that reflections after the second had little 
effect, and reasonable agreement of calculation and experi 
ment was found using this assumption. The colour becomes 
more saturated as the result of interreflection, the increase 
being greater as the reflection factor of the walls increases. 

J.M. W. 


LAMPS AND FITTINGS 
621.327.534.! 
529. Striking potentials of long, low pressure mercury-argon 
electric discharges. 
R. H. McFartanp, C. A. Bett, J. Lapesicu, R. A. 
ANDERSON and R. Bakis, ///um. Engng., 52, 417-420 
(Aug., 1957). 

A special elongated (fluorescent type) lamp was con- 
structed, having an adjustable length and enclosed in a tem 
perature-controlled water jacket. This was used to measure 
the variation of striking potential (arc breakdown voltage) 
with argon vapour pressure and lamp length. The striking 
potential was found to vary as a linear function of the pro- 
duct of lamp pressure and length. When arc starting is 
preceded by a glow, then the striking potential is found to be 
that glow operating voltage necessary to “condition” the 
electrodes for the higher current needed on starting. P. P. 

621.329 
530. The calculation of contours of reflectors for lamps of 
the HPMV type. 
V. V. TremBatcu, Svetotechnika, 1957, No. 7, 5-9. In 
Russian. 

The elements of a method are given for the calculation 
of the contours of industrial reflectors for the employment 
of 250-, 500-, 750- and 1,000-watt HPMV lamps. R. G H. 


LIGHTING 
628.972 
531. Artificial lighting as an effective aid to architecture. 
H. E. BeLtCHAMBERS, R. V. Mitts and H. R. Rurr. 
Trans. Illum. Eng. Soc. (London), 22, 182-198 
(No. 7, 1957). 

Analyses the factors involved in the satisfactory lighting 
of buildings and develops a procedure by which the archi- 
tect and lighting engineer can co-operate in vroducing it 
The method of deducing the reauired brightness pattern. 
and of achieving it, is illustrated by working out a practical 
example in the form of the lighting of an entrance hall. 

Ww. R. 
532. Open space lighting. 628.97! 
M. W. Peirce and H. F SterpHeNson, Trans. Illum 
Eng. Soc. (London), 22, 209-231 (No. 8, 1957). 

Delineates the problem and reviews the general require- 

ments of open space lighting: collates the methods and 
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quipment used and cites typical installations. The appli- 
cation of conventional lighting equipment is examined and 
the relative merits of high and low mounted schemes dis- 
cussed. Methods of glare restriction are described. Some 
of the techniques employed in comoutation, and in training 
flood lights, especially in high mounted schemes, are 
described. A graphical method is given for finding angles 
in illumination calculations. W. R. 


533. Keeping pace with church building design. 628.972 
L. J. Rrecert, //lum. Engng., 52, 393-396 jAug., 1957). 
Satisfactory church lighting requires a minimum main- 
tained illumination of 10 Im/ft- over the pew area without 
glare and without detracting from the religious ceremony. 
The lighting system should be easy to maintain and should 
provide a variety of illumination levels for use during dif- 
ferent kinds of service. The application of these criteria 
is considered in relation to traditional churches, having loft 
spaces in the roof and elaborate barre! vaults with deep 
trusses, and to contemporary churches, in which these 
architectural features are largely absent. P. P. 


534. Lighting for sport and ball games. 628.97 

R. SraeGer, Liuskultur, 29, 3, 73-76 (July-Sept., 1957). 

In Swedish. 

Techniques for underwater lighting in swimming pools, 
for the lighting of gymnasia and tennis halls, and for out- 
door sports are discussed, with illustrations. The interest 
in trotting races has led to a demand for what is effectively 
street lighting to a level of 14 Im/ft’. R. G. H. 


535. Artificial lighting in work places, etc. 628.972 
I. Ovesen, Liuskultur, 29, 3, 69-72 (July-Sept., 1957). 
In Danish. 

A new Danish Standard (DS700) has recently been issued 
governing the lighting of work places. The proper realisa- 
tion of the requirements is discussed, with diagrammatic 
illustrations. Reference is made to the British IES Code 
and to the higher visual performance demands made in the 
USA. The Danish Code follows the British practice in 
general, for economic reasons. Stress is laid on the avoid- 
ince of glare and the correct placing of lamps. R. G. H. 


536. Light in hotel rooms. 628.972 
C. B. HotmperG. Liuskultur, 29, 3, 64-68 (July-Sept., 
1957). In Swedish. 

It is only recently that the use of light as a creator of 
in environmental character has been fully appreciated. In a 
otel room pleasantness is much more dependent on lighting 
han has been generally realised. Examples and photo- 
raphs are given of attempts to improve lighting and create 
pleasant ambiance in several new Scandinavian hotels. 
Bedside” lamps are best placed on the wall behind the 
ed, but they are often badly placed, too high and im- 
nediately behind the occupant’s head. They should be to 

ne side to avoid deflections on the paper. R. G. H. 
628.931 

37. Preferred values of luminance in general offices. 
J. J. Barber, Lichttechnik, 9, 455-461 (Sept., 1957). 
In German. 

A number of subjects were seated at tables in a large 
fice room, in which the illumination on the tables (reflec- 
»n factor 23 per cent.) and the luminances of (a) the ceiling 
id (b) the walls (side walls 60 to 80 per cent. of front end 
ill) could be separately varied over a wide range. Seventy- 
0 combinations of the three variables were investigated and 
r each the subjects were asked to describe each component 
either too dark, good, or too bright. The results are 
alysed and shown graphically. As a general conclusion it 
pears that the preferred illumination on the tables was 
om 160 to 200 Im/ft®. Under these conditions the pre- 


Oy 


ferred values of luminance (ft-L) were about 42 to 50 for 
the ceiling and 38 to 48 for the end wall. Careful study of 
the results reported will, however, yield much more informa- 
tion on preferred luminance patterns. J. W. T. W. 


628.972 
538. Lighting for the color appraisal of reflection-type 
materials in graphic arts. 

Illum. Engng., 52, 493-500 (Sept., 1957). 

Accurate reproduction of colours by printing demands 
close control of the viewing conditions at all stages of the 
printing process. The optimum lighting requirements have 
been studied by a joint committee of the American IES and 
the American graphic arts industry. Abbot-Gibson daylight 
(colour temperature 7,400 deg. K) is advocated as an 
illuminant, with the addition of incandescent filament light- 
ing (colour temperature 2,800 deg. K) for metameric match- 
ing. An illumination of at least 100 Im/ft* is necessary, the 
surroundings should be neutral grey (Munsell N7), visible 
luminance ratios should not be in excess of 4: 1 and no 
extraneous light should be present. P. P. 


539. Fluorescent strip runway lighting. 628.978 
S. C. Peek, Hlum. Engng., 52, 512-516 (Oct., 1957). 
The availability of fluorescent lamps of very high output 
(VHO) provides a solution to the problem of lighting airfield 
runways satisfactorily by eliminating the “black hole” 
experienced by pilots during night-time landings. Con- 
tinuous lines of these lamps in specially designed luminaires 
are mounted along each side of the runway and illuminate 
the runway surface at almost grazing incidence. On the 
final approach the pilot is in a favourable position for seeing 
reflections from the runway surface, but the low cut-off 
angles of the luminaires prevent disabling glare. P. P. 


628.971.6 
540. Lighting of the Lammerbuckel tunnel on the Stuttgart- 
Ulm autobahn. 
E. VON DER TRAPPEN and G. Biscuorr, Lichttechnik, 
9, 506-509 (Oct., 1957). In German. 

After a lengthy discussion of the relative merits of sodium 
and fluorescent lighting for tunnels, the paper describes the 
installation in the new 700-yard tunnel under the Swabian 
alps. Eighty-five-watt sodium lamps are mounted at 20 ft. 
spacing in special reflector fittings housed in a continuous 
trough in the wall of the tunnel some 18ft. above the carriage- 
way. The average illumination is over 7 Im/ft?. At night half 
the lamps, which are opposite-mounted, are extinguished but 
the uniformity of the illumination is satisfactory. By day much 
higher values of illumination are provided at the ends of the 
tunnel. The installation is described in considerable detail. 

J. W. T. W. 
628.9 
541. Some examples of the application of probability calcula- 
tions to lighting. 
R. Fries, Lichttechnik, 9, 509-511 (Oct., 1957). In 
German. 

The coefficient of variation of lamp life is taken as 0.25 
and the corresponding survivor curve is drawn. From this 
it is shown that if, in a new installation, failed lamps are 
replaced as soon as their number reaches 10 per cent., the 
intervals between replacements show a fluctuation which 
gradually dies out until the final steady state is reached. 
Other deductions of a similar kind are described. A different 
problem is met with in a Street lighting installation, using 
fittings with more than one lamp. It is possible to calculate 
the probability of a single fitting in any group going com- 
pletely dead, if the replacement of the lamps takes place at 
intervals calculated to keep the number of failed lamps 
always below 10 per cent. for the group as a whole. 

8 WT. 
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ACTIVITIES 





London 

At the sessional meeting held at the Federation of British 

Industries, Tothill Street, on January 14, a paper entitled 
Lighting of Aircraft Contro! Panels” was presented by 
J. W. Strange, Ph.D., A.R.C.Sc., and B. Stevens. 

Early aircraft needed no lighting for the control panels 
because flying was limited to daylight conditions.. To-day 
aircraft are far more complex and flying takes place through- 
out day and night and in good and bad weather. Lighting of 
the instruments, knobs, switches and inscriptions which make 
up the complex panels becomes vitally important, particularly 
during the critical period prior to touch-down, when the pilot 
must see clearly the exterior scene and also the main 
instruments 

The paper reviewed the older methods of floodlighting 
with red light or ultra-violet radiation that still gave good 
results in the simpler types of cockpit. Two new methods are 
rapidly becoming more important. They both use the midget 
pane! lamp of about | watt operated from 28 volts. In the 
first the lamp is supported in a “ pillar-box ” type of fitting, 
hence the name pillar lighting. In the second method the 
lamp is inserted in a holder fixed in a transparent sheet of 
acrylic plastic faced with white and black vinyl. The light 
comes out through engraved letters or from cut edges to 
illuminate instruments. This method of transilluminated 
panels is suitable for all purposes but is particularly useful 
for roof panels, such as the fire-control panel on the 
Britannia, floor and side panels. These panels are a compli- 
cated mixture of items with lettering in addition and some- 
times flow lines as well. 

In large aircraft there are panels which display many 
instruments with little other information. Here the latest 
trend is towards integral lighting where the lamps are part 
of the structure of the instrument. One such instrument, the 
Kelvin and Hughes Altitude Indicator. which uses existing 
accessories, was illustrated. A soecial lampholder, the 
Limpet, suitable for incorporating in the instrument case has 
been designed. Alternative designs are internai long life 
lamps. 

One of the objects of the paper was to put forward a draft 
specification for the lighting of an aircraft cockpit, drawing 
together the various fragmentary proposals that have been 
made. An attempt was made to define such matters as view- 
ing angle, hitherto unspecified, which are important in aircraft 
with two pilots 

Leeds Centre 


On November 25, the Leeds Centre staged a ladies eve- 
ning, the subject of the talk being “ New light upon cos- 
metics.” A number of members and visitors (the latter 
mainly feminine) were entertained and instructed by Mrs 
Naylor, of Max Factor (Hollywood), Ltd. Mrs. Naylor, an 
experienced and accomplished lecturer, succeeded in holding 
the complete attention of her male, as well as her female, 
audience. Some of her comments in connection with the 
effect of different sources of light upon make-up were highly 
controversial, to say the least, but there was no questioning 
her complete mastery of the art of make-up. This was 


clearly proved by means of a practical demonstration on 
three “ models” all of whom were “ beautified ~~ by Mrs. 
Naylor with hardlv any interruption in her lecture. The 
* beautification “ of the third model produced some really 
startling results when viewed under ultra-violet light. This 
talk proved to be an interesting departure from the usual 
trend and provided a pleasant and instructive evening. Con- 


LIGHT AND. LIGHTING 


tributions to the discussion which followed were mainly by 
the ladies. A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. J. W 
Bessant who confessed that his “knowledge of make-up 
was confined mainly to the cost and the taste.” 


Birmingham Centre 

“ Modern schools are no longer prisons, but are pleasant 
places for both teachers and pupils alike. This is due to 
the team work which exists between lighting specialists and 
architects, who know the reauirements of the modern edu 
cation establishment.” Thus said Mr. J. H. Sheriden-Sedden 
F.R.1L.B.A., Deputy City Architect of Birmingham, wher 
speak'ng to the Birmingham Centre at Wolverhampton on 
November 29. Mr. Sheriden-Sedden admitted that the idea! 
school was still a thing of the future, although he instanced 
the Ministry of Education Schools at Amersham and Woking 
as being fine examples of modern planning. There were 


many difficulties in the way, and these were mainly costly 
labour and material, shortages of both these things, difficulty 
of obtaining sites, and reduced floor areas. This latter led 
to very tight planning so that every possible square foot 
had to be utilised. 

Good lighting for teachers and pupils was the key note 
Economy of 


of the architect's work in school planning. 





(left to right) Mr. and 
Mrs. G. E. Kemp (Chairman), Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Sawyer 
(President) and Mr. and Mrs. R. Hanson. 


Birmingham Centre Ladies’ Night : 


floor space meant that assembly halls had to be used as 
dining rooms and class rooms had to be readily convertible 
into corridors if required. In primary schools where eye 
levels were from 3 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. above the floor, the 
school was of tight intimate design like the children’s own 
homes, long passages and halls beings avoided. 

Mr. Sheriden-Sedden discussed the necessity of mult 
storey schools when sites were small and the importance o 
daylight factor which should not be less than 2 per cent! 
In schools for partially sighted children the main things t 
be avoided were dark corners, glare, and harsh contrasts 
The lecturer illustrated his various points with a collectio 
of extremely good slides. 

The discussion which followed was very keen, a larg 
variety of questions being put to the speaker, in particula 
on the merits and demerits of fluorescent and tungsten light 
ing for schools. The meeting was brought to a close b 
a vote of thanks proposed by Mr. Wells and seconded b 
Mr. Fisher. There were about one hundred people presen 
including many ladies and representatives of local authoritie 
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Nottingham Centre 

ihe opening meeting of the Nottingham Centre m the 
157-58 session was held on October 10 when the new chair- 
man, Mr. I. A. A. Macdonald, was inducted by the retiring 
chairman, Mr. G. F. G. King, in the presence of the Presi- 
dent. Mr. E. B. Sawyer, and thirty-three members and guests 
A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. King for his services during 

the past year was proposed by Mr. Norman C. Slater. 

In a brief address Mr. Macdonald referred to the impor- 
tance of lightmg from very early days, laying particular 
emphasis on the need for good lighting in the homes as many 
more people meet their deaths accidentally—about 7,000 last 
year—in and around their own homes than are killed on 
the roads. Falling accounted for a large proportion of these 
fatal accidents and he felt that many falls were due to poor 
lighting. 

The President was then invited to present and to comment 
upon an excellent selection of coloured slides of some 
interesting lighting installations and he forecast that in future 
interiors would be designed as a whole taking into account 
both the lighting and the decor. 

On November 7 a panel of four members of the Notting- 
ham Centre comprising Messrs. C. S. Caunt, B. M. Cobbe, 
H. J. Slater and G. C. Small under the chairmanship of Mr. 
1. A. A. Macdonald, discussed several questions on the 
subject of street lighting. The meeting was attended by 
forty-six members and guests including several engineers and 
surveyors from adjoining local authorities. Questions dis- 
cussed included such subjects as the effects of fog, tree-lined 
streets, levels of illumination in shopping areas, lighting in 
the vicinity of railways, and an old favourite, concrete 
lighting columns. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 





LONDON 


February It 

Sessional Meeting. “ Lighting in Moscow,” by A. G. Penny 
and J. F. Stanley. (At the Lighting Service Bureau, 2, Savoy 
Hill, London, W.C.2.) 6 p.m 


CENTRES AND GROUPS 


February 4 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—-Film Evening. (At the North Stafford 
Hotel.) 6 p.m. 

TRANSVAAL.—" Colour Rendering,” by H. D. Einhorn. (At 
Room 95, Public Library, Johannesburg.) 8 p.m. 


February 5 

EpinsurGu.——* Modern Trends in Cold Cathode Lighting,” 
by E. A. Langsdon. Joint meeting with the Edinburgh Electric 
Society. (At the Y.M.C.A. Social Room, 14, South Saint Andrew 
Street, Edinburgh.) 6.15 p.m. 

NEWCASTLE UPON TyNe.—* Lighting Research at the Build 
ing Research Station,” by R. G. Hopkinson. (At the Large Lec 
ture Theatre, Grey Hall, Department of Electrical Engineering, 
King’s College Road, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1.) 6.15 p.m. 

SwaNseaA.—"" Modern Applications of Plastics to Lighting 
Fittings.” by P. H. Collins. (At the Demonstration Theatre, 
South Wales Electricity Board, The Kingsway, Swansea.) 6.30 
p.m. 

February 6 

CarpirF..“* Modern Applications of Plastics to Lighting Fit 
tings,” by P. H. Collins. (At the Demonstration Theatre, South 
Wales Electricity Board, The Hayes, Cardiff.) 6 p.m. 

GLascow.—*" Modern Trends in Cold Cathode Lighting,” by 
E. A. Langsdon. (At the Lighting Service Bureau of Scotland, 
29, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow, C.1.) 6.30 p.m. 

NotrinGHaM.—" Light and Plant Growth,” by Dr. Daphne 
Vince. (At the Demonstration Theatre, East Midlands Elec- 
tricity Board, Smithy Row, Nottingham.) 6 p.m. Refreshments 
5.30 p.m. 

February 7 

SwanseEA.—Annual Dinner and Dance. 
February 15 

MANCHESTER.—-Dinner Dance. (At the Woodlands Hotel, 
Timperley.) 6.00 for 6.30 p.m. Evening Dress. 


February 17 

BATH AND BristoL.—“ Lighting Application and Design,” by 
H. H. Ballin. Joint meeting with E.C.A. in Plymouth. (At the 
South-Western Electricity Board, Plymouth.) 6 p.m. Refresh 
ments from 5.30 p.m. 
February 18 

LiverPoo..-—“* The Use of Lighting in Combating Crime,” by 
Det.-Insp. Weeks. (At the Committee Rooms of the Liverpool 
Passenger Transport Office, 24, Hatton Garden, Liverpool, 3.) 
6 p.m. 
February 19 

TEES-SIDE.—-Visit to Docks. 
February 20 

MANCHESTER.—"“ Lighting at London Airport,” by J. G 
Holmes. (At the Demonstration Theatre, N.W. Electricity Board, 
Town Hall, Manchester, 2.) 6 p.m. Refreshments from 5.30 p.m 


February 21! 

Giascow.—Luncheon Meeting 
February 24 

Leeps.—* Photo-electric Cells and their Applications,” by 
F. A. Benson. (At the Lighting Service Bureau, 24, Aire Street, 
Leeds, 1.) 6.15 p.m. Refreshments from 5.30 p.m. 

LeicesTer.—Street Lighting Forum.—G. Mainwaring and 
representatives of A.A., R.S.P.A., etc. (At the Demonstration 
Theatre, East Midlands Electricity Board, Charles Street, Leices 
ter (entrance Rutland Street).) 7 p.m 
February 25 

Leeps.—* Photo-electric Cells and their Applications,” by 
F. A. Benson. (At the Yorkshire Electricity Board, Ferensway. 
Hull.) 6.30 p.m. Refreshments from 6 p.m. 
February 28 

BIRMINGHAM.—Annual General Meeting. (At Regent House, 
St. Phillip’s Place, Colmore Row, Birmingham.) 6 p.m. 
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Sinc 'E I wrote, last December, about the number of local 
authorities concerned with public lighting, there has been a 
debate in the House concerning uniformity of street 
lighting. In this the Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry 
of Transport, announced two preliminary steps which 
would be taken. Firstly, the Ministry’s divisional road 
engineers, with the highway authorities, would make a 
survey within the next six months of lighting on all trunk 
and classified roads. Secondly, following a suggestion 
made by Mr. Moyle (Soc., Oldbury and Halesowen), who 
opened the debate, the divisional road engineers would 
suggest the formation of advisory committees between 
lighting authorities in the larger towns with the ultimate 
aim of securing more uniform lighting. Only a few days 
before this debate it was reported that a Hampshire parish 
council had refused to install lighting on their portion 
of a dark stretch of A27, part of which is in process of 
being lighted by the urban council of an adjoining district. 
The length of trunk road in question includes a hump- 
backed bridge which w% bisected by the boundary line 
between the two districts and, according to the police, 
this length of road has the highest accident rate in 
Hampshire. The parish council deny that the absence of 
street lighting has had anything to do with the accidents 
which have occurred, and they maintain they are unable 
to afford to install lighting. There should be ways and 
means of overcoming this kind of difficulty. 


Tat other aspect of street lighting which concerns 
poles, posts or columns, continues to get itself into the 
news in the local and national Press. The Minister of 
Housing and Local Government recently said that some 
rather nasty results now happen in the erection of lamp- 
posts and other street furniture and such results could be 
prevented if these articles required planning permission. 
He would rather encourage local lighting authorities to 
come up to the best standard in the matter of aesthetics 
than think of further control, but he intends to watch the 
position carefully. “Peterborough,” of the Daily 
Telegraph, who has mentioned from time to time “ the 
endless arguments about street lighting,” hopes that all 
concerned with this subject, including all municipal 
engineers, will read an article on this “ explosive subject ” 
in the December issue of the Architectural Review. He 
quotes the following sentence from this article: “ What 
we need to do is to integrate street lighting with the fabric 
and character of the town, both by day and by night, to 
manipulate light and the light sources in the full know- 
ledge and love of our towns and cities.” As a counsel of 
perfection applicable to our beautiful towns and cities no 
one is likely to quarrel with this dictum, but if we were to 
“integrate street lighting with the fabric and character ~ 
of some of our unlovely towns and cities would they not 


be made even more hideous ” 


T He morif of the unusual cover design borne by last 
month’s Golden Jubilee number—which I take to be the 
expanding universe of Light and Lighting—had the unin- 
tended effect of turning my thoughts to things mysterious. 
Not that there is anything mysterious about the expan- 
sion of this journal—which is a very good one, and 
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deservedly growing in popularity—but the expanding 
universe in which it has its being is certainly replete wit! 
mysteries. And one of these is light. That erudite philo- 
sopher cum politician Lord Samuel reminds us of this in 
his latest book “In Search of Reality.” Referring to the 
constant use made by physics of the concept of waves 
he asks again the well-worn question : “ What are light 
waves waves of?” Consideration of this and of othe: 
difficult questions, such as, by what is the force of gravity 
conveyed ?, leads him back to a theory of an aetheria! 
continuum, on the nature of which he offers some specu- 
lations. Some of the light reaching us in our small frag- 
ment of the universe has been on its way to us for 
umpteen light-years; how? Maybe it is as well to be 
content with the power we have acquired of generating 
light and controlling its distribution, leaving the “ reality 
that is light to be what it may. 


UNrortTuNATELy highly appropriate though it 
would be—Light and Lighting is not able to mark the 
occasion of its Jubilee by what, in the early nineteenth 
century, was termed “a general Illumination.” It speaks 
volumes for the heart-gladdening effect of lighis thai 
“ [Huminations ” or “a general Illumination” have so 
often been and are still so often used in celebrating 
notable and joyful occasions. It is not to any acquired 
association of ideas that this custom owes its continu- 
ance, but to something much more deeply rooted—to an 
innate tendency to experience pleasure when the eyes are 
suitably titillated by lights or “ brights.” We see the earli- 
est expressions of this sensual pleasure in the attention of 
infants to lights and bright objects before ever the elemen- 
tal appeal of light as such becomes deeply overlaid 
(though not abolished) as patterns of light begin to 
acquire meanings as “ scenes”; that is, as the sensations 
of light come to be integrated to make possible the per- 
ceptions of sight. So, ever since man learned to make 
fire, artificial lights have been used to mark festive occa- 
sions by a display not needed for everyday purposes. 
However, when George III's Golden Jubilee was cele- 
brated in 1809, a committee of merchants and bankers 
of the City of London, charged with organising some of 
the celebrations, came to the conclusion that “a general 
Illumination will not be so acceptable to the public as 
was at first supposed,” and, instead, they proposed to 
invite subscriptions “for the relief of persons confined 
for small debts in the Prison of the Marshalsea of His 
Majesty’s Household”! But, not to deprive the public 
of “illuminations,” certain business houses arranged 
them outside their own premises. And a feature of such 
illuminations was the use of large illuminated pictorial! 
transparencies. This device is not yet obsolete and | 
happened to see examples of it on the feast of Corpus 
Christi last year in a Tecino town. 


Tuis month's snippet. In a badly lit street at Brixham 
a car collided with an overhanging no-waiting sign. Th: 
owner of the damaged car claimed £5 10s. from the loca! 
police authority for the necessary repairs : he got it. 


























